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By ORDER OF THE KING. 
A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO. 





PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 


RSUS and Homo were 
fast friends. Ursus was 
a man, Homo a wolf. 
Their dispositions tal- 
lied. It was the man 
who had christened the 
wolf: probably he had 
also chosen his own 
name. Having found 
Ursus fit for himself, he 
had found Homo fit for 
the beast. Man and 
wolf turned their part- 
nership to account at 
fairs, at village fétes, at 
the corners of streets 
where passers-by throng, 
and out of the need 

which people seem to feel everywhere to listen to idle gossip, and 

to buy quack medicine. The wolf, gentle and courteously sub-. 
ordinate, diverted the crowd. It is a pleasant thing to behold the: 
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tameness of animals. Our greatest delight is to see all the varieties 
of domestication parade before us. This it is which collects so many 
folks on the road of royal processions. 

Ursus and Homo went about from cross-road to cross-road, from 
the High Street of Aberystwith to the High Street of Jedburgh, from 
country-side to country-side, from shire to shire, from town to town. 
One market exhausted, they went on to another. Ursus lived ina 
small van upon wheels, which Homo was civilised enough to draw 
by day and guard by night. - On bad roads, up hills, and when there 
were too many ruts, and too much mud, the man buckled the trace 
round his neck and pulled fraternally, side by side with the wolf. 
They had thus grown old together. They encamped at hap-hazard 
on a common, in. a glade of the wood, on the waste patch of grass 
where roads intersect, at the outskirts of villages, at the gates of 
towns, in market-places, in the public walks, on the borders of parks, 
before the entrances of churches. When the cart drew up on a fair 
green, when the gossips ran open-mouthed, and the curious made a 
circle round the pair, Ursus harangued and Homo approved. 
Homo, with a bowl in his mouth, politely made a collection among 
the audience. They gained their livelihood. The wolf was lettered, 
likewise the man. The wolf had been trained by the man, or had 
trained himself unassisted to divers wolfish arts, which swelled the 
receipts. ‘Above all things, do not degenerate into a man,” his 
friend would say to him, 

Never did the wolf bite; the man did now and then. At least, to 
bite was the intent of Ursus. He was a misanthrope, and to italicise 
his misanthropy he had made himself a juggler. To live, also ; for 
the stomach has to be consulted. Moreover, this juggler-misanthrope, 
whether to add to the complexity of his being or to perfect himself, 
was a doctor. To .be a doctor is little: Ursus was a ventriloquist. 
You heard him speak, without his moving his lips. He counterfeited, 
so as to deceive you, the accent and pronunciation of the first comer. 
He imitated voices so exactly that you believed you heard the 
people themselves. All alone he simulated the murmur of a crowd, 
and this gave him a right to the title of Engastrimythos, which he 
took. He reproduced all sorts of cries of birds, as the thrush, the 
wren, the pipit lark, otherwise called the grey cheeper, and the ring 
ousel, all travellers like himself; so that at times, when the fancy 
struck him, he made you aware either of a public thoroughfare filled 
with the uproar of men; or of a meadow loud with the voices of 
beasts—at one time stormy as a multitude, at another fresh and 
serene as the dawn. Such gifts, although rare, exist. In the last 
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century a man called Touzel, who imitated the mingled utterances 
of men and animals, and who counterfeited all the cries of beasts, 
was attached to the person of Buffon—to serve as a menagerie. 

Ursus was sagacious, contradictory, odd, and inclined to singular 
expositions, which we term fables. He had the appearance of be- 
lieving in them, and this impudence was a part of his humour. He 
read people’s hands, opened books at random and drew conclusions, 
told fortunes, taught that it is perilous to meet a black mare, still 
more perilous, as you start for a journey, to hear yourself accosted 
by one who knows not whither you are going ; and he called himselt 
dealer in superstitions. He used to say: “ There is one difference 
between me and the Archbishop of Canterbury: I avow what I am.” 
Hence it was that the archbishop, justly indignant, had him one day 
before him; but Ursus cleverly disarmed his grace by reciting a 
sermon he had composed upon Christmas-day, which the delighted 
archbishop learnt by heart, and delivered from the pulpit as his own. 
In consideration thereof the archbishop pardoned Ursus. 

As a doctor, Ursus wrought cures by some means or other. He 
made use of aromatics; he was versed in simples; he made the 
most of the immense power which lies in a heap of neglected plants, 
such as the hazel-catkin, the white alder, the white briony, the 
viburnum, the wayfaring-tree, the buckthorn. He treated phthisis 
with the sundew; at opportune moments he would use the leaves of 
the spurge, which, plucked at the bottom are a purgative, and plucked 
at the top an emetic. He banished sore throat by means cf the 
vegetable excrescence called Jew’s ear. He knew the rush which 
cures the ox, and the mint which cures the horse. He was well 
acquainted with the beauties and virtues of the herb mandragora, 
which, as every one knows, is of both sexes. He had many recipes. 
He cured burns with the salamander wool, of which, according to 
Pliny, Nero had a napkin. Ursus possessed a retort and a flask; 
he effected transmutations ; he sold panaceas. It was said of him 
that he had once been for a short time in Bedlam; they had done 
him the honour to take him for a madman, but had set him free on 
discovering that he was only a poet. This story was probably not 
true; we have all to submit to some such legends about us. 

The fact is, Ursus was a bit of a savant, a man of taste, and an 
old Latin poet. He was learned in two forms; he Hippocratised 
and he Pindarised. He could have vied in bombast with Rapin and 
Vida. He could have composed Jesuit tragedies in a style not less 
triumphant than that of Father Bouhours. It followed from his 
familiarity with the venerable rhythms and metres of the ancients, 
TT? 
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that he had peculiar figures of speech, and a whole family of classical 
metaphors. He would say of a mother followed by her two 
daughters, Zhere is a dactyl; of a father preceded by his two sons, 
There is an anapest; and of a little child walking between its grand- 
mother and grandfather, Zhere is an amphimacer. So much knowledge 
could only end in starvation. The school of Salerno says, “ Eat little 
and often.” Ursus ate little and seldom, thus obeying one half the 
precept and disobeying the other ; but this was the fault of the public, 
who did not always flock to him, and who did not often buy. 

Ursus was wont to say: “ The expectoration of a sentence is a 
relief. The wolf is comforted by its howl, the sheep by its wool, the 
forest by its finch, woman by her love, and the philosopher by his 
epiphonema.” Ursus at a pinch composed comedies, which, in 
recital, he all but acted ; this helped to sell the drugs. Among other 
works, he composed a heroic pastoral in honour of Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton, who in 1608 brought a river to London. This river was lying 
peacefully in Hertfordshire, twenty miles from London ; the knight 
came and took possession of it. He brought a brigade of six 
hundred men, armed with shovels and pick-axes ; set to breaking up 
the ground, scooping it out in one place, raising it in another—now 
thirty feet high, now twenty feet deep ; made wooden aqueducts high 
in air; and at different points constructed eight hundred bridges of 
stone, bricks, and timber. One fine morning the river entered 
London, which was short of water. Ursus transformed all these 
vulgar details into a fine Eclogue between the Thames and the New 
River, in which the former invited the latter to come to him, and 
offered her his bed, saying, “I am too old to please women, but I 
am rich enough to pay them,”—an ingenious and gallant method of 
indicating how Sir Hugh Myddleton had completed the work at his 
own expense. 

Ursus was great in soliloquy. Of a disposition at once unsociable 
and talkative, desiring to see no one, yet wishing to converse with 
some one, he got out of the difficulty by talking to himself. Any one 
who has lived a solitary life knows how deeply seated monologue is in 
one’s nature. Speech imprisoned frets to find a vent. To harangue 
space is an outlet. To speak out loud when alone is in effect to 
have a dialogue with the divinity in oneself. This was (it is well 
known) a custom of Socrates ; he declaimed to himself. Luther did 
the same. Ursus took after these great men. He had the herma- 
phrodite faculty of being his own audience. He questioned himself, 
answered himself, praised himself, blamed himself. You heard him 
in the street soliloquising in his van. ‘The passers-by, who have their 
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own way of appreciating clever people, used to say, He is an idiot. 
As we have just observed, he at times abused himself; but there 
were times when he also rendered himself justice: One day, in one 
of these allocutions addressed to himself, he was heard to cry out, 
“I have studied vegetation in all its mysteries—in the stalk, in the 
bud, in the sepal, in the stamen, in the carpel, in the ovule, in the 
spore, in the theca, and in the apothecium, I have thoroughly sifted 
chromatics, osmosy, and chymosy ; that is to say, the formation of 
colours, of smell, and of taste.” There was something fatuous, 
doubtless, in this certificate which Ursus gave to Ursus; but let 
those who have not thoroughly sifted chromatics, osmosy, and chy- 
mosy cast the first stone at him. 

Fortunately Ursus had never gone into the Low Countries; there 
they would have certainly weighed him, to ascertain whether he was 
of the normal weight, above or below which a man is a sorcerer. In 
Holland this weight was sagely fixed by law. Nothing was simpler - 
or more ingenious. It was a clear test. They put you in a scale, 
and the evidence was conclusive if you broke the equilibrium. Too 
heavy, you were hanged ; too light, you were burned. To this day 
the balance in which sorcerers were weighed may be seen at Oude- 
water ; but is now used for weighing cheeses. So much has religion 
degenerated! Ursus would certainly have had a crow to pluck with 
that balance. In his travels he kept away from Holland, and he did 
well. Indeed, it is believed that he never quitted the United 
Kingdom. 

However this was, being very poor and morose, and having made 
the acquaintance of Homo in a wood, a taste for a wandering life 
had come over him. He had taken the wolf into. partnership, and 
with him had gone forth on the highways, living in the open air the 
great life of chance. He had a great deal of industry and of reserve, 
and great skill in every thing connected with healing operations, re- 
storing the sick to health, and also in working wonders peculiar to 
himself. He was considered to be a clever mountebank, and a good 
doctor. As one may imagine, also, he passed for a wizard,—not 
much, indeed, only a little, for it was unwholesome in those days to 
be considered a friend of the devil. To say the truth, Ursus, by his 
passion for pharmacy and his love of plants, was open to suspicion, 
seeing that he often went to gather herbs in rough thickets where 
grew Lucifer’s salads, and where, as has been proved by the Coun- 
sellor De l’Ancre, there is a risk of meeting in the evening mista 
man who comes out of the earth, “blind of the right eye, bare-footed, 
without a cloak, and a sword by his side.” But for the matter of 
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that, Ursus, although eccentric in manner and disposition, was too 
honest to invoke or disperse hail, to make faces appear, to kill a man 
with the torment of excessive dancing, to suggest dreams fair or foul 
and full of terror, and to cause cocks with four wings to be born. He 
had no such mischievous tricks. He was incapable of certain abomi- 
nations, such as, for instance, speaking German, Hebrew, or Greek, 
without having learned them, which is a sign of unpardonable 
wickedness, or of a natural infirmity proceeding from a morbid 
humour. If Ursus spoke Latin, it was because he knewit. He 
would never have allowed himself to speak Syriac, which he did not 
know. Besides, it is asserted that Syriac is the language spoken in 
the midnight meetings at which uncanny people worship the devil. 
In medicine he justly preferred Galen to Cardan ; Cardan, although 
a learned man, being but an earthworm to Galen. 

To sum up, Ursus was not one of those persons who fear the 
police. His van was long enough and wide enough to allow of his 
lying down in it on a box containing his not very sumptuous apparel. 
He owned a lantern, several wigs, and some utensils suspended from 
nails, among which were musical instruments. He possessed besides a 
bearskin with which he covered himself on his days of grand perform- 
ance. He called it putting himself into full dress. He used to say, 
“T have two skins ; this is the real one,’—pointing to the bearskin. 

The little house on wheels belonged to himself and to the wolf. 
Besides his house, his retort, and his wolf, he had a flute and a 
violoncello on which he played prettily. He concocted his own 
elixirs. His wits yielded him enough to sup on sometimes. In the 
top of his van was a hole, through which passed the pipe of a cast- 
iron stove ; this was so close to his box as to scorch the wood. The 
stove had two compartments; in one of them Ursus cooked his 
chemicals, and in the other his potatoes. At night the wolf slept 
under the house, amicably secured by a chain. Homo’s hair was 
black, that of Ursus, grey; Ursus was fifty (unless, indeed, he was 
sixty). He accepted his destiny, inasmuch, as we have just seen, he 
ate potatoes, the trash with which at that time they fed pigs and 
convicts. He ate them indignant, but resigned. He was not tall— 
he was long. He was bent and melancholy. The bowed frame of 
an old man is the settlement in the architecture of life. Nature had 
formed him for sadness. He found difficulty in smiling, and he had 
never been able to weep, so that he was deprived of the consolation 
of tears, as well as of the palliative of joy. An old man is a thinking 
ruin; and this ruin was Ursus. He had the loquacity of a charlatan, 
the leanness of a prophet, the irascibility of a charged mine. Such 
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was Ursus. In his youth he had been a philosopher in the mansion 
of a lord. 

This happened 180 years since, when men were more like wolves 
than they are now. 

Not so very much though. 


II. 


Homo was no ordinary wolf. From his appetite for medlars and 
potatoes he might have been mistaken for a prairie wolf; from his 
dark hide, for a lycaon ; and from his howl prolonged into a bark, 
for a dog of Chili. But no one has yet observed the pupil of a 
Chilian dog’s eye sufficiently to enable us to determine whether he 
be not a fox, and Homo was a real wolf. He was five feet long, 
which is a fine length for a wolf even in Lithuania; he was very 
strong ; he looked at you askance; which was not his fault ; he had a 
soft tongue, with which he occasionally licked Ursus; he had a 
narrow brush of short bristles on his backbone ; and he was lean with 
the wholesome leanness of a forest life. Before he knew Ursus and 
had a carriage to draw, he thought nothing of doing his fifty miles a 
night. Ursus meeting him in a thicket near a stream of running 
water, had conceived a high opinion of him from seeing the skill and 
sagacity with which he fished out cray-fish, and welcomed him as an 
honest and genuine Koupara wolf of the kind called crab-eater. 

As a beast for draught-work, Ursus preferred Homo to a donkey. 
He would have felt repugnance to having his hut drawn by an 
ass; he thought too highly of the ass for that. Moreover, he had 
observed that the ass (a four-legged thinker little understood by men) 
has a habit of cocking his ears uneasily when philosophers talk non- 
sense. In life the ass is a third person between our thoughts and 
ourselves, and acts as a restraint. As a friend, Ursus preferred Homo 
to a dog, considering that the love of a wolf is more rare. 

It is for this reason that Homo sufficed for Ursus. Homo was for 
Ursus more than a companion, he was an analogue. Ursus used to 
pat the wolf’s empty ribs, saying: “ I have found the second volume 
of myself!” Again he said, “ When I am dead, any one wishing to 
know me need only study Homo. I shall leave behind me a true copy.” 

The English law, not very lenient to beasts of the forest, might 
have picked a quarrel with the wolf, and have put him to trouble for 
his assurance in going freely about the towns; but Homo took 
advantage of the immunity granted by a statute of Edward IV. 
to servants: ‘ Every servant in attendance on his master is free to 
come and go.” Besides, a certain relaxation of the law had resulted 
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with regard to wolves, in consequence of its being the fashion of the 
ladies of the Court, under the last Stuarts, to have, instead of dogs, 
little wolves, called adives, about the size of cats, which were brought 
from Asia at a great cost. 

Ursus had communicated to Homo a portion of his talents: such 
as to stand upright, to restrain his rage into sulkiness, to growl 
instead of howling, &c. ; and on his side, the wolf had taught the 
man what Ae knew,—to do without a roof, to do without bread and 
fire, to prefer hunger in the woods to slavery in a palace. 

The van (hut and vehicle in one), which traversed many different 
roads, without, however, leaving Great Britain, had four wheels, with 
shafts for the wolf, and a splinter-bar for the man, The splinter- 
bar came into use when the roads were bad. ‘The van was strong, 
although it was built of light boards like a dove-cot. In front there 
was a glass-door with a little balcony, which was useful for orations. 
It had something of the character of the platform tempered by 
an air of the pulpit. At the back there was a complete door 
with a practicable panel. By lowering the three steps which 
turned on a hinge below the door, you gained access to the hut, 
which at night was securely fastened with bolt and lock. Rain and 
snow had fallen plentifully on it; it had been painted, but of what 
colour it was difficult to say, change of season being to vans what 
changes of reign are to courtiers. In front, outside, was a board,—- 
a kind of frontispiece, on which the following inscription might once 
have been deciphered; it was in black letters on a white ground, but 
by degrees the characters had become confused and blurred : 

“ By friction gold loses every year a fourteen hundredth part of its 
bulk. This is what is called the Wear. Hence it follows that on 
fourteen hundred millions of gold in circulation throughout the 
world, one million is lost annually. This million dissolves into dust, 
flies away, floats about, is reduced to atoms, charges, drugs and weighs 
down consciences, amalgamates with the souls of the rich, whom it 
renders proud, and with those of the poor, whom it renders brutish.” 

The inscription, rubbed and blotted by the rain and kindness of 
nature, was fortunately illegible, for it is possible that this philosophy 
concerning the inhalation of gold, which was at the same time both 
enigmatical and lucid, might not have been to the tastes of the 
sheriffs, the provost-marshals, and other big-wigs of the law. English 
legislation did not trifle in those days. It did not take much to 
make you a felon. The magistrates were ferocious by tradition, and 
cruelty was a matter of routine. The judges of assize increased and 
multiplied. Jefferies had become a breed. 
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III. 
In the interior of the hut there were two other inscriptions. Above 
the box, on a white-washed plank, a hand had written in ink as 
follows :— 


“Tue Onty THINGS NECESSARY TO KNow.* 

“The Baron, peer of England, wears a cap with six pearls. The 
coronet begins with the rank of Viscount. The Viscount wears 
a coronet of which the pearls are without number. The Earl a 
coronet with the pearls upon points, mixed with strawberry leaves 





* A translator as a rule has no right to interfere with the text of the Author. I 
hope, however, that I may be excused for having ventured to correct some mani- 
fest slips which M. Hugo has made in preparing for Ursus the description of the 
rights and privileges of the English peerage. I have not, indeed, corrected all 
mistakes. Thus, for example, in the very first sentences of this passage about the 
peerage, it is stated that the baron wears only a cap, and that the viscount is the 
lowest rank of peer entitled -to a coronet. This was true up to the end of 
Charles the Second’s reign. It is not true now, and it was not true at the time 
when Ursus wrote. Yet it was a statement which he might reasonably have 
supposed to be true, and therefore I have let it remain. I have even ventured to 
pass anachronisms of the opposite kind—where Ursus speaks of that as existing 
which had not yet come to pass. Thus there will be found among his list of great 
peers, at the period of the Revolution, some names, as those of Lords Grantham, 
Lonsdale, Scarborough, Kent, and Coningsby, which were not created till after- 
wards—when the century was at its close, or even when the next century had 
commenced. These are errors of detail which do not interfere with the general 
truth of the picture. With other statements which never were at any time true, 
I have been less tender. Thus I have struck out the statement that, on the top of 
Devonshire House, there was a lion which turned its tail on the king’s palace. 
Again, where the writer states that daily in the king’s palace there were eighty-six 
tables spread, each with 500 dishes, —I have ventured to give the true statement that 
there were 500 dishes in all. Andso with some other details. With a few passages I 
have had a little difficulty in deciding how to deal. Thus Victor Hugo makes his 
hero write—‘** Toute fille de lord est /ady. Les autres filles anglaises sont miss.” 
With regard to the first of these statements it is well-known that every daughter of 
a peer does not receive the, title of lady: it is only the daughters of a duke, a 
marquis, or an earl, that are so honoured. Still, in the general obfuscation of 
intellect which titular niceties are apt to produce, Ursus might be supposed likely 
to designate as /ady every peer’s daughter whomsoever. On the other hand, the 
daughters of commoners were not called mss in those days, and I have made bold 
to give the title which Ursus must have known. Let me add that most of the 
details as to THE ONLY THINGS NECESSARY TO KNOW are borrowed from Cham- 
berlayne’s well-known work, ‘‘The Present State of England,” and that I am alittle 
surprised at the omission by Victor Hugo and his hero Ursus of one curious touch 
which will be found in Chamberlayne’s chapter on the peerage—‘‘ No viscount is to- 
wash with a marquis, but at his pleasure.” —TRANSLATOR. 
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placed low between. The Marquis, one with pearls and leaves. on 
the same level. The Duke, one with strawberry leaves alone—no 
pearls. The Royal Duke, a circlet of crosses and flowers de luce. 
The Prince of Wales, crown like that of the King, but unclosed. 

“The Duke is a most high and most puissant prince, the Marquis 
and Earl most noble and puissant lord, the Viscount noble and 
puissant lord, the Baron a trusty lord. The Duke is his Grace ; the 
other Peers their Lordships. Jost honourable is higher than right 
honourable. 

“Lords who are peers are lords in their own right. Lords who 
are not peers are lords by courtesy :—there are no real lords, except- 
ing such as are peers. 

“The House of Lords is.a chamber and a court, Concilium ef 
Curia, legislature and court of justice. ‘The Commons, who are the 
people, when ordered to the bar of the Lords, humbly present them- 
selves bareheaded before the peers, who remain covered. The 
Commons send up their bills by forty members, who present the bill 
with three low bows. The Lords send their bills to the Commons 
by a mere clerk. In case of disagreement, the two Houses confer 
in the Painted Chamber, the Peers seated and covered, the Commons 
standing and bareheaded. 

“Peers go to parliament in their coaches in file; the Commons 
do not. Some peers go to Westminster in open four-wheeled chariots 
(en chaises renversées a quatre roues). ‘The use of these and of coaches 
emblazoned with coats of arms and coronets is allowed only to peers, 
and forms a portion of their dignity. 

“ Barons have the same rank as bishops. To be a baron peer of 
England, it is necessary to be in possession of a tenure from the 
king per Baroniam integram, by full barony. The full barony con- 
sists of thirteen knight’s fees and one third part, each knight’s fee 
being of the value of 20/. sterling, which makes in all 400 marks. 
The head of a barony (Cafut baroni@) is a castle disposed by inheri- 
tance, as England herself, that is to say, descending to daughters if 
there be no sons, and im that case going to the eldest daughter, 
ceteris filiabus aliunde satisfactis.» 

“Barons have the degree of lord: in Saxon, /aford; dominus in 
high Latin; Zordus in low Latin. The eldest and younger sons of 
viscounts and barons are the first esquires in the kingdom. The 
eldest sons of peers take precedence of knights of the garter. The 








» That is to say, the other daughters are provided for as best may be. (Note 
by Ursus on the margin of the wall.) 
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younger sons do not. The eldest son of a viscount comes after all 
barons, and precedes all baronets. Every daughter of a peer is a 
Lady, Other English girls are plain A/istress. 

“ All judges rank below peers. The serjeant wears a lambskin 
tippet; the judge one of patchwork, de minuto vario, made up of a 
variety of little white furs, always excepting ermine. Ermine is 
reserved for peers and the king. 

“A lord never takes an oath, either to the crown or the law. His 
word suffices ; he says, Upon my honour. 

‘* By a law of Edward the Sixth, peers have the privilege of com- 
mitting manslaughter. A peer who killsa man without premeditation 
is not prosecuted. 

“The persons of peers are inviolable. 

“A peer cannot be held in durance, save in the Tower of London. 

“ A writ of supplicavit cannot be granted against a peer. 

‘“‘ A peer sent for by the king has the right to kill one or two deer 
in the royal park. 

* A peer holds in his castle a baron’s court of justice. 

“Tt is unworthy of a peer to walk the street in a cloak, followed 
by two footmen. He should only show himself attended by a great 
train of gentlemen of his household. 

“A peer can be amerced only by his peers, and never to any 
greater amount than five pounds, excepting in the case of a duke, 
who can be amerced ten. 

“ A peer may retain six aliens born, any other Englishman but four. 

** A peer can have wine custom-free ; an earl eight tuns. 

‘“‘ A peer is alone exempt from presenting himself before the sheriff 
of the circuit. 

“A peer cannot be assessed towards the militia, but by six or 
more of his own estate. 

‘**When it pleases a peer he raises a regiment and gives it to the 
king; thus have done their graces the Dukes of Athol, Hamilton, 
and Northumberland, 

“ A peer can hold only of a peer. 

“In a civil cause he can demand the adjournment of the case, if 
there be not at least one knight among the jury. 

“A peer nominates his own chaplains. A baron appoints three 
chaplains ; a viscount four ; an earl and a marquis five ; a duke six. 

“A peer cannot be put to the rack, even for high treason. A 
peer cannot be branded on the hand. A peer is a clerk, though he 
knows not how to read. In law he knows. 

“ A duke has a right to a canopy, or cloth of state, in all places 
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where the king is not present ; a viscount may have one in his house ; 
a baron has a cover of assay, which may be held under his cup while 
he drinks, A baroness has the right to have her train borne by a 
man in the presence of a viscountess. 

“ Eighty-six tables, with five hundred dishes, are served every day 
in the royal palace at each meal.¢ 

“‘ If a commoner strike a peer, his hand is cut off. 

‘ A lord is very nearly a king. 

“ The king is very nearly a god. 

“‘ The earth is a lordship. 

‘** The English address God as my lord !” 


Opposite this writing was written a second one, in the same 
fashion, which ran thus :-— 


“‘ SATISFACTIONS WHICH MUST SUFFICE THOSE WHO HAVE NOTHING. ' 
“ Henry Auverquerque, Earl of Grantham, who sits in the House 
of Lords between the Earl of Jersey and the Earl of Greenwich, has 
a hundred thousand a year. To his lordship belongs the palace of 
Grantham Terrace, built all of marble, and famous for what is called 
the labyrinth of passages,—a curiosity, which contains the scarlet 
corridor in marble of Sarancolin, the brown corridor in lumachel 
marble of Astracan, the white corridor in marble of Lani, the black 
corridor in marble of Alabanda, the grey corridor in marble of Sta- 





© This sentence is probably derived from the following passage in Chamber- 
layne’s book, but in the French version it has suffered some alteration in the pro- 
cess of transition :—‘‘ The magnificent and abundant plenty of the king’s tables 
hath caused amazement in foreigners; when they have been informed that in 
King Charles I.’s reign, before the troubles when his Majesty had the purveyance, 
there were daily in his court 86 tables well furnished each meal, whereof the king’s 
table had 28 dishes, the queen’s 24 ; four other tables, 16 dishes each ; three other, 
10 dishes each ; twelve other had 7 dishes each ; seventeen other tables, had each 
of them 5 dishes ; three other had four each ; thirty-two other tables had each 3 
dishes ; and thirteen other had each 2 dishes ;—in all about 500 dishes each meal, 
with bread, beer, wine, and all other things necessary. All which was provided 
most by the several purveyors, who, by summons legally and regularly authorised, 
did receive those provisions at a moderate price such as had been formally agreed 
upon in the several counties of England.” 

The next sentence has been allowed to stand as in the original, but it is pro- 
bably based on the following from Chamberlayne:—‘‘ The king’s court or house 
where the king resideth, is accounted a place so sacred that if any man presume 
to strike another within the palace where the king’s royal person resideth, and by 
such stroke only draw blood, his right hand shall be stricken off, and he committed 
to perpetual imprisonment and fined.”—-TRANSLATOR. 
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remma, the yellow corridor in marble of Hesse, the green corridor in 
marble of the Tyrol, the red corridor, half cherry-spotted marble of 
Bohemia, half lumachel of Cordova, the biue corridor in turquin of 
Genoa, the violet in granite of Catalonia, the mourning-hued corridor 
veined black and white in slate of Murviedro,-the pink corridor in 
cipolin of the Alps, the pearl corridor in lumachel of Nonetta, and 
the corridor of all colours, called the courtiers’ corridor, in motley. 

“Richard Lowther, Viscount Lonsdale, owns Lowther in West- 
moreland, which has a magnificent approach, and a flight of entrance 
steps which seem to invite the ingress of kings. 

“ Richard, Earl of Scarborough, Viscount and Baron Lumley of 
Lumley Castle, Viscount Lumley of Waterford in Ireland, and Lord 
Lieutenant and Vice-Admiral of the county of Northumberland and 
of Durham, both city and county, has the double castleward of old 
and new Sandbeck, where you admire a superb railing, in the form of 
a semicircle, surrounding the basin of a matchless fountain. Hehas, 
besides, his castle of Lumley. 

“ Robert Darcy, Earl of Holderness, has his domain of Holder- 
ness, with baronial towers, and large gardens laid out in French 
fashion, where he drives in his coach-and-six, preceded by two-out- 
riders, as becomes a peer of England. 

* Charles Beauclerc, Duke of St. Alban’s, Earl of Burford,- Baron 
Hedington, Grand Falconer of England, has an abode at Windsor, 
regal even by the side of the king’s. 

* Charles Bodville Robartes, Baron Robartes of Truro, Viscount 
Bodmin and Earl of Radnor, has Wimpole in Cambridgeshire, which 
is as three palaces in one, having three facades, one bowed and two 
triangular. ‘The approach is by an avenue of trees, four deep. 

“ The most noble and most puissant Lord Philip, Baron Herbert 
of Cardiff, Earl of Montgomery and of Pembroke, Ross of Kendall, 
Parr, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quentin, and Herbert of Shurland, 
Warden of the Stannaries in the counties of Cornwall and Devon, 
hereditary visitor of Jesus College, possesses the wonderful gardens at 
Wilton, where there are two sheaf-like fountains, finer than those of 
his most Christian Majesty King Louis XIV. at Versailles. 

** Charles Seymour, Duke of Somerset, owns Somerset House on 
the Thames, which is equal to the Villa Pamphili at Rome. On the 
chimney-piece are seen two porcelain vases of the dynasty of the 
Yuens, which are worth half a million in French money. 

“ In Yorkshire, Arthur, Lord Ingram, Viscount Irwin, has Temple 
Newsam, which is entered under a triumphal arch, and which has 
large wide roofs resembling Moorish terraces. 
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* Robert, Lord Ferrers of Chartly, Bourchier and Lovaine, has. in 
Leicestershire Staunton Harold, of which the park is geometrically 
planned in the shape of a temple, with a facade, and in front of the 
piece of water is the great church with the square belfry, which 
belongs to his lordship. 

‘“‘ In the county of Northampton, Charles. Spencer, Earl of Sunder- 
land, member of His Majesty’s Privy Council, possesses Althorp, at 
the entrance of which is a railing with four columns, surmounted by 
groups in marble. 

* Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, has, in Surrey, New Park, 
rendered magnificent by its sculptured pinnacles, its circular lawn 
belted by trees, and its woodland, at the extremity of which is a little 
mountain artistically rounded and surmounted by a large oak, which 
can be seen from afar. 

“ Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, possesses Bretby Hall in 
Derbyshire, which has a splendid clock-tower, falconries, warrens, 
and very fine sheets of water, long, square, and oval, one of which is 
shaped like a mirror, and has two jets, which throw the water to a 
great height. 

** Charles Cornwallis, Baron Cornwallis of Eye, has Broome Hall, 
which is a palace of the fourteenth century. 

“ The most noble Algernon Capel, Viscount Malden, Earl of 
Essex, has Cashiobury in Hertfordshire, a seat which has the shape 
ef a capital H, and which rejoices sportsmen with abundance of 
its game. 

“* Charles, Lord Ossulston, owns Dawley in Middlesex, approached 
by Italian gardens. 

* James Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, has, seven leagues from London, 
Hatfield House, with its four lordly pavilions, its belfry in the centre, 
and its grand court-yard of black and white slabs, like that of St. 
Germain. This palace, which has a frontage 272 ft. in length, was 
built in the reign of James I. by the Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land, the great-grandfather of the present earl. ‘To be seen there is 
the bed of one of the Countesses of Salisbury: it is of inestimable 
value, made entirely of Brazilian wood, which is a panacea against 
the bites of serpents, and which is called mi/hombres, that is to say, 
a thousand men, On this bed is inscribed, Honi soit gui mal y 
pense. 

“ Edward Rich, Earl of Warwick and Holland, is owner of War- 
wick Castle, where whole oaks are burnt in the fire-places. 

“ In the parish of Sevenoaks, Charles Sackville, Baron Buckhurst, 
Baron Cranfield, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, is owner of Knowle, 
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which is as large as a town, and composed of three palaces standing 
parallel one behind the other, like ranks of infantry. There are six 
covered flights of steps on the principal frontage, and a gate under a 
keep with four towers. 

“ Thomas Thynne, Baron Thynne of Warminster, and Viscount 
Weymouth, possesses Longleat, in which there are as many chimneys, 
cupolas, pinnacles, pepper-boxes, pavilions, and turrets, as at Cham- 
bord, in France, which belongs to the king. 

“ Henry Howard, Earl of Suffolk, owns, twelve leagues from 
London, the palace of Audley End in Essex, which in grandeur 
and dignity scarcely yields the palm to the Escurial of the King 
of Spain. 

“In Bedfordshire, Wrest House and Park, which is a whole dis- 
trict, enclosed by ditches, walls, woodlands, rivers, and hills, belongs 
to Henry, Marquis of Kent. 

*‘ Hampton Court, in Herefordshire, with its strong embattled 
keep, and its gardens, bounded by a piece of water which divides 
them from the forest, belongs to Thomas, Lord Coningsby. 

“* Grimsthorpe, in Lincolnshire, with its long facade intersected by 
turrets in pale, its deer-park, its fish-ponds, its pheasantries, its sheep- 
folds, its lawns, its grounds laid out and planted with rows of trees, its 
groves, its walks, its shrubberies, its flower-beds and borders, formed 
in square and lozenge-shape, which resemble large carpets ; its race- 
courses, and the majestic sweep for carriages to turn in at the 
entrance of the house—all this belongs to Robert, Earl of Lindsey, 
hereditary lord of the forest of Waltham. 

“ Up Park, in Sussex, a square house, with two symmetrical belfried 
pavilions on each side of the great court-yard, belongs to the Right 
Honourable Forde, Baron Grey of Werke, Viscount Glendale, and 
Earl of Tankerville. 

“ Newnham Paddocks, in Warwickshire, which has two quad- 
rangular fish-ponds, and a gabled archway, with a large window of 
four panes, belongs to the Earl of Denbigh, who is also Count von 
Rheinfelden, in Germany. 

“ Wytham Abbey, in Berkshire, with its French garden, where 
there are four curiously trimmed arbours, and its great embattled 
towers, supported by two bastions, belongs to Montague, Earl of 
Abingdon, who also owns Rycote, of which he is Baron, and the 
principal door of which bears the device Virtus ariete fortior. 

*‘ William Cavendish, Duke of Devonshire, has six dwelling- 
places, of which Chatsworth (two-storied, and of the finest order of 
Grecian architecture) is one. 
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“The Viscount Boyle of Kinalmeaky, who is Earl of Cork, in 
Ireland, is owner of Burlington House, Piccadilly, with its extensive 
gardens, reaching to the fields outside London ; he is also owner of 
Chiswick, where there are nine magnificent lodges; he has also 
Londesborough, which is a new house, by the side of an old palace. 

“ The Duke of Beaufort owns Chelsea, which contains two Gothic 
buildings, and a Florentine one; he has also Badminton, in Glouces- 
tershire, a residence from which a great number of avenues branch 
out like rays from a star. The most noble and puissant Prince 
Henry, Duke of Beaufort, is also Marquis and Earl of Worcester, 
Earl of Glamorgan, Viscount Grosmont, and Baron Herbert of 
Chepstow, Raglan, and Gower, Baron Beaufort of Caldecott Castle, 
and Baron de Bottetourt. 

“John Holles, Duke of Newcastle, and Marquis of Clare, owns 
Bolsover, with its majestic square keeps; his, also, is Haughton, in 
Nottinghamshire, where a round pyramid, made to imitate the Tower 
of Babel, stands in the centre of a basin of water. 

* William, Earl of Craven, Viscount Uffington, and Baron Craven 
of Hamstead Marshall, owns in Warwickshire Combe Abbey, where 
is to be seen the finest water-jet in England, and in Berkshire two 
baronies, Hamstead Marshall, on the fagade of which are five Gothic 
lanterns sunk in the wall; and Ashdown Park, which is a country 
seat situate at the point of intersection ot cross-roads in a forest. 

‘“‘ Linneus, Lord Clancharlie, Baron Clancharlie and Hunkerville, 
Marquis of Corleone in Sicily, derives his title from the castle of 
Clancharlie, built in 912 by Edward the Elder, as a defence against 
the Danes. Besides Hunkerville House, in London, which is a 
palace, he has at Windsor Corleone Lodge, which is another, and 
eight castle wards, one at Burton-on-Trent, with a royalty on the 
carriage of plaster of Paris; then Gumdraith Humble, Moricambe, 
Trewardraith, Hell-Kesters (where there is a miraculous well), Phillin- 
more, with its turf bogs, Reculver, near the ancient city Vagniac, 
Vinecaunton, on the Moel-eulle Mountain; besides nineteen boroughs 
and villages with reeves, and the whole district of Penneth chase, 
all of which bring his lordship 40,000/. a year. 

“ The 172 peers enjoying their dignities under James II. possess 
among them altogether a revenue of 1,272,000/. sterling a year, which 
is the eleventh part of the revenue of England.” 


In the margin, opposite the last name (that of Linnzeus, Lord Clan- 
charlie), a note could be read in the handwriting of Ursus: Rebel; 
in exile; houses, and lands, and chattels, sequestrated. It is well. 

Vot. IL., N. S. 1869. uvU 
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IV. 


Ursus admired Homo. One admires one’s like. It is a law. 

To be always raging inwardly and grumbling outwardly was the 
normal condition of Ursus. He was the malcontent of creation. 
By nature he was a man ever in opposition. He took the world 
unkindly ; he gave his satisfecit to no one. The bee did not atone, 
by its honey-making, for its sting. A full-blown rose did not absolve 
the sun for yellow fever and black vomit. It is probable that in 
secret Ursus criticised Providence a good deal. “ Evidently,” he 
would say, “the devil works by a spring, and the wrong that God 
does is in letting go the trigger.” He approved of none but princes, 
and he had his own peculiar way of expressing his approbation. 
One day, when James II. made a gift to the Virgin in a Catholic 
chapel, in Ireland, of a massive gold lamp, Ursus, passing that way 
with Homo, who was more indifferent to such things, broke out in 
admiration before the crowd, and exclaimed,—* It is certain that the 
blessed Virgin wants a lamp much more than those bare-footed 
children there require shoes.” 

Such proofs of his loyalty, and such evidences of his respect for 
established powers, probably contributed in no stnall degree to make 
the magistrates tolerate his vagabond life and his low alliance with a 
wolf. Sometimes of an evening, through the weakness of friend- 
ship, he allowed Homo to stretch his limbs and wander at liberty 
about the van. The wolf was incapable of an abuse of confidence, 
and behaved in society, that is to say, among men, with the discretion 
of a poodle. All the same, if bad-tempered officials had to be dealt 
with, difficulties might have arisen; so Ursus kept the honest wolf 
chained up as much as possible. 

From a political point of view his writing about gold, not very 
intelligible in itself, and now become undecipherable, was but a2 
smear, and gave no handle to the enemy. Even after the time of 
James II., and under the “respectable” reign of William and Mary, 
his van might have been seen going peacefully its rounds of the 
little English country towns. He travelled freely from one end of 
Great Britain to the other, selling his philtres and phials, and sus- 
taining, with the assistance of his wolf, his quack mummeries; and 
he passed with ease through the meshes of the nets which the police 
at that period had spread all over England in order to sift wandering 
gangs, and especially to stop the progress of the Comprachicos, 

This was right enough. Ursus belonged to no gang. Ursus lived 
with Ursus, /éfe-d-téfe with himself, into which a wolf gently thrust his 
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nose. If Ursus could have had his way, he would have been a 
Caribbee ; that. being impossible, he preferred. to. be alone. The 
solitary man is a modified savage, accepted by civilization. He who 
wanders most is most alone; hence his ‘continual change of place. 
To remain anywhere long, suffocated him with the sense of being 
tamed. He passed his life in passing on his way. The sight of 
towns increased his taste for brambles, thickets, thorns, and holes in 
the rock. His home was the forest. He did not feel himself much 
out of his element in the murmur of crowded streets, which is like 
enough to the bluster of trees. The crowd, to some extent, satisfies 
our taste for the desert. What he disliked in his van was its having 
a door and windows, and thus resembling a house. He would have 
realised his ideal, had he been able to put a cave on four wheels and 
travel in a den. 

He did not smile, as we have already said, but he used to laugh 
sometimes, indeed frequently. His was a bitter laugh. There is con- 
sent in a smile, while a laugh is often a refusal. 

His great business was to hate the human race. He was implac- 
able in that hate. Having made it clear that human life is a dreadful 
thing ; having observed the superposition of evils, kings on the 
people, war on kings, the plague on war, famine on the plague, folly 
on everything ; having proved a certain measure of chastisement in 
the mere fact of existence; having recognised that death is a deli- 
verance, when they brought him a sick man he cured him; he had 
cordials and beverages to prolong the lives of the old. He put lame 
cripples on their legs again, and hurled this sarcasm at them, “ There 
you are on your paws once more, may you walk long in this valley of 
tears!” When he saw a poor man dying of hunger, he gave him all 
the pence he had about him, growling out, “ Live, wretched fellow ! 
eat ; lasta long time! It is not I who would shorten your penal 
servitude.” After which, he would rub his hands and say, “I do 
men all the harm I can.” 

Passers-by could, through the little window at the back, read on 
the ceiling of the van these words, written within, but visible from 
without, inscribed with charcoal, in big letters,— 


URSUS, PHILOSOPHER. 


UU2 
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ANOTHER PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 
THE COMPRACHICOS. 


I. 

Wuo now knows the word Comprachicos, and who knows its 
meaning ? 

The Comprachicos, or Comprapequefios, were a hideous and 
nondescript association of wanderers, famous in the 17th century, 
forgotten in the 18th, and unknown in the 19th. The Comprachicos 
are like the “succession powder,” an ancient social characteristic 
detail. They are part of old human ugliness, To the great eye of 
history, which sees all collectively, the Comprachicos belong to the 
colossal fact of slavery. Joseph sold by his brethren is a chapter in 
their story. The Comprachicos have left their traces in the penal 
laws of Spain and England. You may find here and there in the 
dark confusion of English laws the impress of this horrible truth, as 
one finds the foot-print of a savage in a forest. 

Comprachicos, the same as Comprapequeiios, is a compound 
Spanish word signifying Child-merchants. 

The Comprachicos traded in children. They bought them and they 
sold them. They did not steal them. The kidnapping of children is 
another branch ofindustry. And what did they make of these children? 

Monsters. 

Why monsters ? 

To laugh at. 

The populace must needs laugh. Kings also. The mountebank 
is wanted in the streets ; the jester at the Louvre. The one is called 
a Clown, the other a Fool. 

The efforts of man to procure himself pleasure are sometimes 
worthy of the attention of the philosopher. 

What do we sketch in these few preliminary pages? A chapter in 
the most terrible of books; a book which might be entitled— Zhe 
Farming of the unhappy by the happy. 


IT. 

A CHILD destined to be a plaything for men—such a thing has 
existed ; such a thing exists even now. In simple and savage times 
such a thing constituted an especial trade. The 17th century, called 
the great century, was of thése times. It was a century very Byzan- 
tine in tone. It combined corrupt simplicity with delicate ferocity ; 
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a curious variety of civilization. A tiger making pretty mowes. 
Madame de Sevigné minces on the subject of the faggot and the 
wheel. This century traded a good deal in children. Flattering 
historians have concealed the sore, but have divulged the remedy, 
Vincent de Paul. 

In order that a human toy should succeed, he must be taken early. 
The dwarf must be fashioned when young. We play with childhood. 
But a well formed child is not very amusing; a hunchback is better fun. 

Hence grew an art. There were trainers who took a man and 
made him an abortion; they took a face and made a muzzle; they 
stunted growth ; they kneaded the face. The artificial production 
of teratological cases had its rules. It was quite a science; what 
one can imagine as the antithesis of orthopedy. There where God 
had put a look, this art put a squint. There where God had made 
harmony, they made discord. There where God had made the 
perfect picture, they re-established the sketch ; and, in the eyes of 
connoisseurs, it was the sketch which was perfect. They also debased 
animals: they invented piebald horses. Turenne rode a piebald 
horse. In our own days do they not dye dogs blue and green? 
Nature is our canvas. Man has always wished to add something to 
God’s work. Man retouches creation, sometimes for better, some- 
times for worse. The Court buffoon was nothing but an attempt to 
lead back man to the monkey. It was a progress the wrong way. 
A master-piece in retrogression. At the same time they tried to 
make a man of the monkey. Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland and 
Countess of Southampton, had a marmoset for a page. Frances 
Sutton, Baroness Dudley, eighth peeress in the bench of barons, had 
tea served by a baboon clad in gold brocade, which her ladyship 
called My Black. Catherine Sedley, Countess of Dorchester, used 
to go and take her seat in Parliament in a coach with armorial 
bearings, behind which stood, their muzzles stuck up in the air, three 
Cape monkeys in grand livery. A Duchess of Medina-Celi, whose 
toilette Cardinal Pole witnessed, had her stockings put on by an 
ourang-outang. ‘These monkeys raised in the scale were a counter- 
poise to men brutalised and bestialised. This promiscuousness of 
man and beast, desired by the great, was especially prominent im the 
case of the dwarf and the dog. The dwarf never quitted the dog, 
which was always bigger than himself. The dog was the pair of the 
dwarf ; it was as if they were coupled with a collar. This juxta- 
position is authenticated by a mass of domestic records; notably 
by the portrait of Jeffrey Hudson, dwarf of Henrietta, of France, 
daughter of Henri Quatre, and wife of Charles I. 
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To degrade man tends to deform him. The suppression of his 
state was completed by disfigurement. Certain vivisectors of that 
period succeeded marvellously well in effacing from the human face 
the divine effigy. Doctor Conquest, member of the Amen-street 
College, and judicial visitor of the chemists’ shops of London, has 
written a book in Latin on this pseudo-surgery, the processes ot 
which he describes. If we are to believe Justus of Carrickfergus, the 
inventor of this branch of surgery was a monk named Avonmore ; an 
Irish word signifying the Great River. 

The dwarf of the Elector Palatine, Perkeo, whose effigy—or ghost 
—springs from a magical box in the cave of Heidelberg, was a 
remarkable specimen of this science, very varied in its applications. 
It fashioned beings, the law of whose existence was hideously simple, 
it permitted them to suffer, and commanded them to amuse. 





III. 


THE fabrication of monsters was practised on a large scale, and 
comprised various species. 

The Sultan required them, so did the Pope ; the one to guard his 
women, the other to say his prayers. These were of a peculiar kind, 
incapable of reproduction. Scarcely human beings, they were useful 
to voluptuousness and to religion. The seraglio and the Sistine 
Chapel utilised the same species of monsters ; fierce in the former 
case, mild in the latter. 

They knew how to produce things in those days which are not 
produced now ; they had talents which we lack, and it is not without 
reason that some good folk cry out that the decline has come. We 
no longer know how to sculpture living human flesh; this is con- 
sequent on the loss of the art of torture. Men were once virtuosi in 
that respect, but are so no longer ; the art has become so simplified 
that it will soon disappear altogether. In cutting the limbs of living 
men, in opening their bellies and in dragging out their entrails, 
phenomena were grasped on the moment and discoveries made. 
We are obliged to renounce these experiments now, and are thus 
deprived of the progress which surgery makes by aid of the 
executioner. 

The vivisection of former days was not limited to the manufacture 
of phenomena for the market-place, of buffoons for the palace (a 
species of augmentative of the courtier), and eunuchs for sultans 
and popes, It abounded in varieties. One of its triumphs was the 
manufacture of cocks for the king of England. 

It was the custom, in the palace of the kings of England, to have a 
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sort of watchman, who crowed like a cock. This watcher, awake while 
all others slept, ranged the palace, and raised from hour to hour the 
cry of the farmyard, repeating it as often as was necessary, and thus 
supplying a clock. This man, promoted to be cock, had undergone 
in childhood the operation of the pharynx, which was part of the art 
described by Dr. Conquest. Under Charles II. the salivation, in- 
separable to the operation, having disgusted the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, the appointment was indeed preserved, so that the splendour 
of the crown should not be tarnished, but they got an unmutilated 
man to represent the cock, A retired officer was generally selected 
for this honourable employment. Under James] II. the functionary 
was named William Sampson, Cock, and received for his crow 
of. 2s. 6d. annually.4 

The memoirs of Catherine II. inform us that at St. Petersburg, 
scarcely a hundred years since, whenever the czar or czarina was dis- 
pleased with a Russian prince, he was forced to squat down in the 
great ante-chamber of the palace, and to remain in that posture a 
certain number,of.days, mewing like a cat, or clucking like a sitting 
hen, and pecking his food from the floor. 





4 M. Victor Hugo refers the reader to Chamberlayne’s work on ‘‘ The Present 
State of England,” chapter xiii., where will be found ‘‘ A List of His Majesties 
Household Officersand Servants attending in the several offices below stairs, under the 
command of his Grace James Duke of Ormond, Lord Steward, together with their 
respective salaries,” From this list it may be enough to quote the last five entries. 


“* Sir Edward Villers, Knight Marshall . - «426 00 oO 
Six under Marshalls . . ‘ ‘ + I00 00 0O 
William Sampson, Cock . . . + « OF 02 06 
Four Grooms Purveyours of Longcarts r - 10 13 4 
Henry Rainsford, Porter at St. James’s . + + 50 00 ©0,” 


And in case anyone should imagine that Cock is a misprint for Cook, let it be 
observed that the officers of the king’s kitchen are given in a different part of the 
same chapter, and that the wages of the meanest of them was double what the 
gallant Cock obtained. Here is the list :-— 


‘* Fohn Clement, Esquire, 2nd Clerk P . «£150 00 OO 
Claud Fourmont, Esquire, 1st Master Cook - I50 00 oO 
Patrick Lambe, Esquire, 2nd Master Cook . . 80 00 00 
Thomas Budding, Yeoman of the Mouth . - 50 ©O 00 
Goseph Centlivre, Yeoman Pottagier . - + Oo @ 
Fohn Tompson,Groom . ° ‘ , - 30 00 oO 
Fohn Lincicombe, Groom . ° ‘ . + 30 00 OO 
Alexander Housden, Child : ; i - 25 ©O oO 
James Beacher, Child . ‘ ‘ ‘ . » 26 € 
One Scourer . ‘ . . ; : - 30 00 OO 
Three Turnbroches_. ‘ ‘ ss eS 
One Door-keeper_ . d ‘ : é - Bos ca” 


TRANSLATOR, 
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These fashions have passed away; but not so much, perhaps, as 
one might imagine. Now-a-days, courtiers slightly modify their into- 
nation in clucking to please their masters. More than one picks up 
from the ground—we will not say from the mud—what he eats. 

It is very fortunate that kings cannot err. Hence their contradic- 
tions never perplex us. In approving always, one is sure to be always 
right—which is pleasant. Louis XIV. would not have liked to see at 
Versailles either an officer acting the cock, or a prince acting the 
turkey. That which raised the royal and imperial dignity in England 
and Russia would have seemed to Louis the Great incompatible with 
the crown of St. Louis. We know what his displeasure was when 
Madame Henriette forget herself so far as to see a hen in a dream— 
which was, indeed, a grave breach of good manners in a lady of the 
court. When one is of the court, one should not dream of the court- 
yard. Bossuet, it may be remembered, was nearly as scandalised as 
Louis XIV. 

IV. 

THE commerce in children in the seventeenth century, as we have 
explained, was connected with a trade. The Comprachicos engaged 
in the commerce, and carried on the trade. They bought children, 
worked a little on the raw material, and re-sold them afterwards. 

The vendors were of all kinds: from the wretched father, getting 
rid of his family, to the master, utilising his stud of slaves. The sale 
of men was a simple matter. In our own time we have had fighting 
to maintain this right. We recal that it is less than a century ago 
since the Elector of Hesse sold his subjects to the King of England, 
who required men to be killed in America. He went to the Elector 
of Hesse as we go to the butcher to buy meat. The Elector had food 
for powder in stock, and hung up his subjects in his shop. Come 
buy, it is for sale. In England, under Jefferies, after the tragical 
episode of Monmouth, there were many lords and gentlemen be- 
headed and quartered. These condemned men left wives and 
daughters, widows and orphans, whom James II. gave to the queen, 
his wife. The queen sold these ladies, They were needed in the 
colonies ; and her Gracious Majesty made rather a good business out 
of them. The young sold dear. We may imagine, with the uneasy 
feeling which a complicated scandal arouses, that probably some old 
duchesses were thrown in cheap. 

The Comprachicos were also called the Cheylas, a Hindoo word, 
which conveys the image of harrying a nest. 

For a long time the Comprachicos only partially concealed them- 
selves. There is sometimes in the social order a favouring shadow 
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thrown over iniquitous trades, in which they thrive. In our own day 
we have seen an association of the kind in Spain, last under the 
direction of the firebrand, Ramon Selles, from 1834 to 1866, and 
hold three provinces under terror for thirty years—Valentia, Alicante, 
and Murcia. , 

Under the Stuarts, the Comprachicos were by no means in bad 
odour at court. On occasions they were used for reasons of state. 
They were for James II. almost an instrumentum regni. It was a 
time when families, which were refractory or in the way, were dis- 
membered ; when a descent was cut short; when heirs were suddenly 
suppressed. Sometimes one branch was defrauded to the profit ot 
another. The Comprachicos had a genius for disfiguration which 
recommended them to state-policy. To disfigure is better than to 
kill. There was, indeed, the Iron Mask, but that is a great under- 
taking. Europe could not be peopled with iron masks, while 
deformed tumblers ran about the streets without creating any sur- 
prise. Besides, the iron mask is removable ; not so the mask of 
flesh. You are masked for ever by your own flesh—nothing is more 
ingenious. The Comprachicos worked on man as the Chinese work 
on trees. As we have said, they had their secrets ; they had tricks 
which are now lost arts. A sort of fantastic stunted thing left their 
hands; it was ridiculous and wonderful. They would touch up a 
little being with such skill that its father could not have known it. 
Et que méconnattrait [ail méme de son péere, as Racine says in bad 
French. Sometimes they left the spine straight and remade the face. 
They unmarked a child as one might unmark a pocket-handkerchief. 

Products, destined for tumblers, had their joints dislocated in a 
masterly manner—you would have said they had been boned. Thus 
gymnasts were made. 

Not only did the Comprachicos take away his face from the child, 
they also took away his memory. At least they took away all they 
could of it; the child had no consciousness of the mutilation to 
which he had been subjected. This frightful surgery left its traces on 
his countenance, but not on his mind. The most he could recal was 
that one day he had been seized by men, that next he had fallen 
asleep, and then that he had been cured. Cured of what? he did 
not know. Of burnings by sulphur and incisions by the iron he 
remembered nothing. The Comprachicos deadened the little patient 
by means of a stupifying powder, which was thought to be magical, 
and suppressed all pain. This powder has been known from time 
immemorial in China, and is still employed there in the present day. 
The Chinese have been beforehand with us in all our inventions— 
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printing, artillery, aérostation, chloroform. Only the discovery, which 
in Europe at once takes life and birth, and becomes a prodigy and a 
wonder, remains a chrysalis in China, and is preserved in a deathlike 
state. China is a museum of embryos. 

Since we are in China let us remain there a moment to observe 
a peculiarity. In China, from time immemorial, they have possessed 
a certain refinement of industry and art. It is the art of moulding a 
living man. They take a child, two or three years old, put him in a 
porcelain vase, more or less grotesque, which is made without top or 
bottom to allow egress for the head and feet. During the day the 
vase is set upright, and at night is laid down to allow the child to 
sleep. Thus the child thickens without growing taller, filling up 
with his compressed flesh and distorted bones the reliefs in the vase. 
This development in a bottle continues many years. At a given time 
it becomes irreparable. When they consider that this is accomplished, 
and the monster made, they break the vase. The child comes out 
—and, behold, there is a man in the shape of a mug ! 

It was convenient ; by ordering your dwarf betimes you were able 
to have it of any shape you wished. 


V. 


‘James II. tolerated the Comprachicos for the good reason that he 
made use of them ; at least he happened to do so more than once. 
We do not always disdain to use what we despise. This low trade, 
an excellent expedient sometimes for the higher one which is called 
state policy, was willingly left in a miserable state, but was not per- 
secuted. There was no surveillance, but a certain amount of atten- 
tion. Thus much might be useful—the law closed one eye, the king 
opened the other. Sometimes the king went so far as to avow his 
complicity. These are audacities of monarchical terrorism. The 
disfigured one was marked with the fleur-de-lys ; they took from him 
the mark of God, they put on him the mark of the king. Jacob 
Astley, knight and baronet, lord of Melton Constable, in the county 
of Norfolk, had in his family-a child who had been sold, and upon 
whose forehead the dealer had imprinted a fleur-de-lys with a hot 
iron. In certain cases if it was held desirable to verify for any 
reason the royal origin of the new position made for the child, they 
used these means. England has always done us the honour to 
utilise, for her personal service, the fleur-de-lys. 

The Comprachicos, allowing for the shade which separates a trade 
from fanaticism, were analogous to the Stranglers of India. They 
lived among themselves in gangs, and to facilitate their progress, 
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affected somewhat of the Merry-Andrew. They encamped here and 
there, but they were grave and religious, bearing no affinity to other 
nomads, and incapable of theft. The people for a long time wrongly 
confounded them with the Moors of Spain and the Moors of China. 
The Moors of Spain were'coiners of false money, the Moors of China 
were mere thieves. There was nothing of that sort about the Com- 
prachicos ; they were honest folk. Whatever you may think of them, 
they were sometimes sincerely scrupulous. They pushed open a 
door, entered, bargained for a child, paid, and departed. All was 
done with propriety. 

They were of all countries. Under the name of Comprachicos 
fraternised English, French, Castilians, Germans, Italians. A unity 
of idea, a unity of superstition, the pursuit of the same calling, make 
such fusions. In this fraternity of vagabonds, those of the Medi- 
terranean seaboard represented the East, those of the Atlantic sea- 
board represented the West. Swarms of Basques conversed with 
swarms of Irishmen. The Basque and the Irishman understand 
each other, they speak the old Punic jargon; add to this the inti- 
mate relations of Catholic Ireland with Catholic Spain—relations 
such that they terminated by bringing to the gallows in London one 
almost King of Ireland, the Cambrian Lord de Brany ; from which 
resulted the conquest of the county of Leitrim. 

The Comprachicos were rather a fellowship than a tribe ; rather a 
residuum than a fellowship. It was all the rif-raff of the universe, 
having for their trade a crime. It was a sort of harlequin people, all 
composed of rags. To recruit a man was to sew on a tatter. 

To wander was the Comprachicos’ law of existence—to appear 
and disappear. What is barely tolerated cannot take root. Even in 
the kingdoms where their business supplied the courts, and, on occa- 
sions, served as an auxiliary to the royal power, they were now and 
then suddenly ill-treated. Kings made use of their art, and sent the 
artists to the galleys. These inconsistencies belong to the ebb and 
flow of royal caprice. ‘For such is our pleasure.” 

A rolling stone and a roving trade gather no moss. —The Compra- 
chicos were poor. They might have said with the lean and ragged 
witch who, when she saw them lighting the torch at the stake, observed, 
“Le jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle.” It is possible, nay probable, 
their chiefs remaining unknown, that the wholesale contractors in the 
trade were rich. After the lapse of two centuries, it would be difficult 
to throw any light on this point. 

It was, as we have said, a fellowship. It had its laws, its oaths, its 
formulas—it had almost its cabala. Anyone now-a-day wishing to 
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know all about the Comprachicos, need only go into Biscaya or 
Galicia ; as there were many Basques among them, it is in those 
mountains one hears their history. To this day the Comprachicos 
are spoken of at Oyarzun, at Urbistondo, at Leso, at Astigarraga. 
Aguardate, nino, gue voy a lamar al Comprachicos,—Take care, child, 
or I'll call the Comprachicos,—is, in this country the cry with which 
mothers frighten their children. 

The Comprachicos, like the Zigeuner and the Gipsies, appointed 
places for periodical meetings. From time to time their leaders con- 
ferred together. In the seventeenth century they had four principal 
points of rendezvous. One in Spain, the Pass of Pancorbo ; one in 
Germany, the glade called the Wicked Woman, near Diekirsch, where 
there are two enigmatic bas reliefs, representing a woman with a 
head and a man without one ; one in France, the hill where was the 
colossal statue of Massue-la-Promesse in the old sacred wood of Borvo 
Tomona, near Bourbonne les Bains; one in England, behind the garden 
wall of William Challoner, Squire of Gisborough in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
behind the square tower and the great wing which is entered by an 
arched door. 

VI. 

THE laws against vagabonds have always been very rigorous in 
England. England, in her Gothic legislation, seemed to be inspired 
with this principle, Homo errans fera errante pejor. One of the 
special statutes classifies the man without a home as “more dan- 
gerous than the asp, dragon, lynx, or basilisk” (atrocior aspide, dra- 
cone, lynce, et basilico). England for a long time troubled herself as 
much concerning the gipsies, of which she wished to be rid, as about 
the wolves of which she had been cleared. In that the Englishman 
differed from the Irishman, who prayed to the saints for the health of 
the wolf, and called him my godfather. 

English law, nevertheless, in the same way as (we have just seen) 
it tolerated the wolf tamed, domesticated, and become in some sorta 
dog, tolerated the regular vagabond, become in some sort a subject. 
It did not trouble itself about either the mountebank or the travel- 
ling barber, or the quack doctor, or the pedlar, or the open-air 
scholar, as long as they had a trade to live by. Further than this, 
and with these exceptions, the description of freedom which exists 
in the wanderer terrified the law. A tramp was a possible public 
enemy. That modern thing, the lounger, was then unknown ; that 
ancient thing, the vagrant, was alone understood. A suspicious 
appearance, that indescribable something, which all understand and 
none can define, was sufficient reason that society should take a man 
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by the collar. ‘‘ Where do-you live? How do you get your living?” 
And if he could not answer, harsh penalties awaited him. Iron and 
fire were in the code: the law took to cauterisation of vagrancy. 

Hence on all English territory a veritable “loi des suspects” was 
applicable to vagrants who, it must be owned, not unwillingly became 
malefactors, and particularly to gipsies, whose expulsion has errone- 
ously been compared to the expulsion of the Jews and the Moors 
from Spain, and the Protestants from France. As for us, we do not 
confound a battue with a persecution. 

The Comprachicos, we insist, had nothing in common with the 
gipsies. ‘The gipsies were a nation; the Comprachicos were a com- 
pound of all nations—the lees, as we have said, of a horrible vessel 
full of filthy waters. The Comprachicos had not, like the gipsies, an 
idiom of their own; their jargon was a promiscuous collection of 
idioms: all languages were mixed together in their language ; they 
spoke a medley, Like the gipsies, they had come to be a people 
winding through the peoples ; but their common tie was association, 
not race. At all epochs in history one finds in the vast liquid mass 
which constitutes humanity some of these streams of venomous men 
exuding poison around them. The gipsies were a tribe; the Com- 
prachicos a freemasonry—a masonry having not a noble aim, but a 
hideous handicraft. Finally, their religions differed—the gipsies were 
Pagans, the Comprachicos were Christians, and, more than that, good 
Christians, as became an association which, although a mixture of all 
nations, owed its birth to Spain, a devout land. 

They were more than Christians, they were Catholics ; they were 
more than Catholics, they were Romans, and so touchy in their faith, 
and so pure, that they refused to associate with the Hungarian nomads 
of the comitate of Pesth, commanded and led by an old man, having 
for sceptre a wand with a silver ball, surmounted by the double-headed 
Austrian eagle. It is true that these Hungarians were schismatics, to 
the extent of celebrating the Assumption on the 29th August, which 
is an abomination. 

In England, so long as the Stuarts reigned, the confederation of 
the Comprachicos was (for motives of which we have already given 
you a glimpse) to a certain extent protected. James II., a devout 
man, who persecuted the Jews, and trampled out the gipsies, was a 
good prince to the Comprachicos. We have seen why. The Com- 
prachicos were buyers of the human ware in which he was_ dealer. 
They excelled in disappearances. Disappearances occasionally were 
necessary for the good of the state. An inconvenient heir, of tender 
age, whom they took and handled, lost his shape. This facilitated 
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confiscation ; the transfer of titles to favourites was simplified. The 
Comprachicos were, moreoyer, very discreet, and very taciturn. They 
bound themselves to silence, and kept their word, which is necessary 
in affairs of state. There was scarcely an example of their having 
betrayed the secrets of the king. This was, it is true, for their inte- 
rest ; and if the king had lost confidence in them, they would have 
been in great danger. They were thus of use in a political point of 
view. Moreover, these artists furnished singers for the Holy Father. 
The Comprachicos were useful for the MJiserere of Allegri. They 
were particularly devoted to Mary. All this pleased the papistry of 
the Stuarts. James II. could not be hostile to these holy men, who 
pushed their devotion to the Virgin to the extent of manufacturing 
eunuchs. In 1688 there was a change of dynasty in England. 
Orange supplanted Stuart. William III. replaced James II. 
James II. went away to die in exile, where miracles were performed 
on his tomb, and where his relics cured the Bishop of Autun of 
fistula—a worthy recompense of the Christian virtues of the prince. 
William, having neither the same ideas nor the same practices as 
James, was severe to the Comprachicos. He did his best to crush 
out the vermin. 

A statute of the early part of William and Mary’s reign hit the 
association of child buyers hard. It was as the blow of a club to the 
Comprachicos, who were from that time pulverised. By the terms of 
this statute those men of the gang, taken and duly convicted, were to 
be branded with a red-hot iron, imprinting R on the shoulder, signi- 
fying rogue ; on the left hand T, signifying thief; and on the right 
hand M, signifying man-slayer. 

The chiefs, supposed to be rich, although beggars in appearance, 
were punished in the co//istrigium—that is, the pillory, and branded 
on the forehead with a P, besides having their properties confiscated, 
and the trees in their woods rooted up. ‘Those who did not inform 
against the Comprachicos were to be punished by confiscation and 
perpetual imprisonment, as for the crime of misprision. As for the 
women found among these men, they were to suffer the cucking- 
stool—this is a tumbrel, the name of which, composed of the French 
word coguine, and the English word stoo/, signifies a scold’s chair. 
English law being endowed with a strange longevity, this punishment 
still exists in English legislation for quarrelsome women. The cuck- 
ing-stool is suspended over a river or a pond, the woman seated on 
it. The chair is allowed to drop into the water, and then pulled out. 
This dipping of the woman is repeated three times, “to cool her 
anger,” says the commentator, Chamberlayne. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
Aight not so Black as Hilan. 





CHAPTER I. 


PORTLAND BILL. 


An obstinate north-wind blew without ceasing over the mainland 
of Europe, and yet more roughly over England, during all the month 
of December, 1689, and all the month of January, 1690. Hence 
the disastrous cold weather, which caused that winter to be noted as 
“memorable to the poor,” on the margin of the old Bible in the 
Presbyterian chapel of the Non-jurors in London. Thanks to the 
useful solidity of the old monarchical parchment employed in official 
registers, long lists of poor persons, found dead of famine and cold, 
are yet now legible in many local repositories, particularly in the 
archives of the Liberty of the Clink, in the borough of Southwark, 
of Pie Powder Court (which signifies Dusty Feet Court), and in 
those of Whitechapel Court, held in the village of Stepney by 
the bailiff of the Lord of the Manor. The Thames was frozen 
over—a thing which does not happen once in a century, as the 
ice forms on it with difficulty owing to the action of the sea. 
Coaches rolled over the frozen river; a fair was held with booths ; 
bear-baiting and bull-baiting took place. A whole ox was roasted 
on the ice. This thickness of the ice endured two months. The 
hard year 1690 surpassed in severity even the famous winters at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, so minutely observed by 
Dr. Gideon Delane, the same who was, in his quality of apothecary 
to King James, honoured by the city of London with a bust and a 
pedestal ! 

One evening, towards the close of one of the most bitter days of 
the month of January, 1690, something unusual was going on in one 
of the numerous inhospitable bights of the bay of Portland, which 
caused the sea-gulls and wild geese to scream and circle round the 
mouth of the bight, not daring to re-enter. 

In this creek, the most dangerous of all which line the bay during 
the continuance of certain winds, and consequently the most lonely, — 
convenient, by reason of its very danger, for ships in hiding,—a little 
vessel, almost touching the cliff, so deep was the water, was moored 
to a point of rock. We are wrong in saying, The night falls; we 
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should say the night rises, for it is from the earth obscurity comes. 
It was already night at the bottom of the cliff; it was still day at 
top. Anyone who approached the vessel’s moorings would have re- 
cognised a Biscayan hooker. 

The sun, concealed all day by the mist, had just set. There was 
beginning to be felt that deep and sombrous melancholy which is, 
as it were, the anxiety for the absent sun. With no wind from the 
sea, the water of the creek was calm. 

This was, especially in winter, a lucky exception. Almost all the 
Portland creeks have sand-bars; and in heavy weather the sea 
becomes very rough, and, to pass in safety, much skill and practice 
are necessary. These little ports (ports more in appearance than fact) 
are of small advantage. It is hazardous to enter them, and fearful 
to leave them. On this evening, for a wonder, there was no danger. 

The Biscayan hooker is of an ancient model, now fallen into dis- 
use. This hooker, which has done service even in the navy, was 
stoutly built in its hull ; a boat in size, a ship in strength. It figured 
in the Armada. Sometimes the war-hooker attained to a high 
tonnage ; thus the Great Griffin, bearing a captain’s flag, and com- 
manded by Lopez de Medina, measured six hundred and fifty 
good tons, and carried forty guns. But the merchant and contraband 
hookers were very feeble specimens. Sea-folk held them at their 
true value, and esteemed the model a very sorry one. The rigging 
of the hooker was made of hemp, sometimes with wire inside, which, 
probably, was intended as a means, however unscientific, of obtaining 
indications, in the case of magnetic tension. The lightness of this 
rigging did not exclude the use of heavy tackle, the sheers of the 
Spanish galleon, and the cameli of the Roman triremes. The helm 
was very long, which gives the advantage of a long arm of leverage, 
but the disadvantage of a small arc of effort. Two wheels in two 
pulleys at the end of the rudder corrected this defect, and compen- 
sated, to some extent, for the loss of strength. The compass was 
well housed in a case perfectly square, and well-balanced by its two 
copper frames placed horizontally, one in the other, on little bolts, as 
in Cardan’s lamps. There was science and cunning in the construc- 
tion of the hooker, but it was ignorant science and barbarous 
cunning. The hooker was primitive, just like the praam and the 
canoe ; was kindred to the praam for stability, and to the canoe for 
swiftness, and like all vessels born of the instinct of the pirate and 
fisherman, it had remarkable sea qualities; it was equally well-suited 
to land-locked and to open waters. Its system of sails, complicated 
in stays, and very peculiar, allowed of its navigating trimly in the 
VoL. II., N. S. 1869. ee 
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close bays of the Asturias (which are little more than enclosed: basins, 
as:Pasages, for instance), and also freely out at sea. It could sail 
round a lake, and sail round the world—strange vessel with two 
objects, good for a pond and good for a storm, The hooker. is 
among vessels what the wagtail is among birds, one of the smallest 
and one of the boldest. The wagtail perching on a ‘reed, scarcely 
bends it, and, flying away, crosses the ocean. 

The hookers, even to the poorest, were gilt and painted. Tattoo- 
ing is part of the genius of those charming people who are in some 
degree savages. The sublime colouring of their mountains, variegated 
by snows and meadows, reveals to them the rugged spell which 
ornament possesses in itself They are poverty-stricken and -magni- 
ficent ; they put coats-of-arms on their cottages ; they have large 
asses, which they bedizen with bells, and large oxen, on which they 
put head-dresses of feathers. ‘Their coaches, which you can hear 
grinding the wheels two leagues off, are illuminated, carved, and 
hung with ribands. A cobbler has a bas-relief on his door} it is only 
St. Crispin, and an old shoe; but it is in stone. They trim their 
- Jeathern jackets with lace. They do not mend their rags, but they 
embroider them. | Vivacity profound and superb! The Basques are 
like the Greeks, .children. of the sun; while the Valencian. drapes 
himself, bare and sad, in his russet woollen rug, with a hole to pass 
his head through, the natives of Galicia and Biscay have the delight 
of fine linen shirts, bleached in the dew. Their. thresholds and 
their windows teem with faces fair and fresh, laughing under garlands 
of maize ; a joyous and proud serenity shines out in their ingenuous 
arts, in their trades, in their customs, in the dress of their maidens, 
in their songs. The mountain, that colossal ruin, is all aglow in 
Biscay: the sun’s rays go in and out of every break. The wild 
Jaizquivel is full of Idylls. Biscay is Pyrennean grace as Savoy: is 
Alpine grace. The dangerous bays,—the neighbours of St. Sebastian, 
Leso, and Fontarabia,—with storms, with clouds, with spray flying 
over the capes, with the rages of the waves and the winds, with 
terror, with uproar, mingle boat-women crowned with roses. He 
who has seen the Basque country wishes to. see it again. It is the 
blessed land. Two harvests a year; villages resonant and gay; a 
stately poverty ; all Sunday the sound of guitars, dancing, castanets, 
love-making ; houses clean and bright ; storks in the belfries. 

Let us return to Portland—that rugged mountain in the sea. 

The peninsula of Portland, looked at geometrically, presents the 
appearance of a bird’s head, of which the bill is turned towards the 
ocean, the back of the head towards Weymouth; the isthmus is itsneck. 
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Portland, greatly to the sacrifice of its wildness, exists now but 
for trade. ‘The coasts of Portland were discovered by quarrymen.and 
plasterers towards’ the middle of the -seventeenth century. Since 
that period what is called Roman cement has been made of the 
Portland stone—a. useful -industry, enriching the district, and ‘dis- 
figuring the bay. Two hundred years ago these:coasts:were eaten 
away asa cliff; to-day, as a quarry: The pick bites meanly, the 
wave grandly; hence a diminution of beauty. To the magnificent 
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ravages of the ocean ‘have succeeded the measured strokes of men. 
These measured strokes have worked away the creek: where the: 
Biscay hooker was~moored. To -find any vestige: of: the little 
anchorage; now destroyed, the eastern side of the: peninsula shoulc&k 
be searched, towards: the point beyond Folly Pier‘and Dirdle» Pier; 
beyond even Wakeham, between: the place called Church: Hope:and 
the place called Southwell. 

The creek, walled in on-all sides by precipices: higher:thanvits: 
width, was minute by minute more-overshadowed: by evenings: The 
misty gloom, usual at twilight, became-thicker ; it was like a growth: 
of darkness at the bottom ofa well... The opening of the creek 
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seaward, a narrow passage, traced on the almost night-black interior 
a pallid rift where the waves moved. You must have been quite 
close to perceive the hooker moored to the rocks, and, as it were, 
hidden by the great cloaks of shadow. A plank thrown from on 
board on to a low and level projection of the cliff, the only point 
on which a landing could be made, placed the vessel in communi, 
cation with the land. Dark figures were crossing and recrossing 
each other on this tottering gangway, and in these shadows some 
people were embarking. 

It was less cold in the creek than out at sea, thanks to the screen 
of rock rising over the north of the basin, which did not, however, 
prevent the people from shivering. They hurried. The effect of 
the twilight defined the forms as though they had been punched out 
with a tool. Certain indentations in their clothes were visible, and 
showed that these people belonged to the class called in England, 
The ragged. 

The twisting of the pathway could be distinguished vaguely in the 
relief of the cliff. A girlwho lets her stay-lace hang down trailing 
over the back of an arm-chair, describes, without being conscious of 
it, all the paths of cliffs and mountains. The pathway of this creek- 
full of knots and angles, almost perpendicular, and better adapted 
for goats than men, terminated on the platform where the plank was 
placed. The pathways of cliffs ordinarily imply a not very inviting 
declivity; they offer themselves less as a road than as a fall; they 
sink rather than incline, ‘This one,—probably some ramification of 
a road on the plain above,—was disagreeable to look at, so vertical 
was it. From underneath you saw it gain by zig-zag the higher 
layer of the cliff whenever it passed out through deep passages on 
to the high plateau by a cutting in the rock ; and the passengers for 
whom the vessel awaited in the creek must have come by this path. 
Excepting the movement of embarcation which was being made in 
the creek, a movement visibly scared and uneasy, all around was 
solitude; no step, no noise, no breath was heard. At the other 
side of the roads, at the entrance of Ringstead Bay, you could 
scarcely perceive a flotilla of boats, for fishing the white shark, which 
were evidently out of their reckoning. ‘These polar boats had been 
driven from Danish into English waters by the whims of the sea. 
The northerly winds play these tricks on fishermen. They had just 
taken refuge in the anchorage of Portland—a sign of bad weather 
expected and danger out at sea. They were engaged in casting 
anchor. The chief boat, placed in front after the old manner of 
Norwegian flotillas, showed all her rigging, black above the white 
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level of the sea; and in front might be perceived the hook-iron, 
loaded with all kinds of hooks and harpoons, destined for the Green- 
land shark, the picked dog-fish, and the spinous shark, as well as the 
nets to pick up the basking shark. 

Except a few other craft, all swept into the same corner, the eye 
met nothing living on the vast horizon of Portland. Not a house, 
not a ship. The coast in those days was not inhabited, and the 
roads, at that season, were not safe. 

Whatever may have been the appearance of the weather, the 
beings who were going to sail away in the Biscayan urca, pressed on 
the hour of departure all the same. They formed a busy and con- 
fused group, in rapid movement on the shore. To distinguish one 
from another was difficult ; impossible to tell whether they were old 
or young. The indistinctness of evening intermixed and_ blurred 
them ; the mask of shadow was over their faces. They were 
silhouettes in the night. There were eight of them, and probably 
there were among them one or two women, hard to recognise 
under the rags and tatters in which the group was attired — vest- 
ments which were no longer a man’s nor a woman’s. Rags have 
no sex. 

A smaller shadow, flitting to and fro among the larger ones, indi- 
cated either a dwarf or a child. 

It was a child. 


CHAPTER II. 
LEFT ALONE, 


THIs is what an observer close at hand might have noted. 

All wore long cloaks, torn and patched, but covering them, and at 
need concealing them up to the eyes ; useful alike against the north 
wind and curiosity. They moved with ease under these cloaks. The 
greater number wore a handkerchief rolled round the head, a sort of 
rudiment which marks the commencement of the turban in Spain. 
This headdress was nothing unusual in England. At this time the 
South was in fashion in the North ; perhaps this was connected with 
the fact that the North was beating the South. It conquered and 
admired. After the defeat of the Armada, Castilian was considered 
in the halls of Elizabeth to be elegant court jargon. To speak 
English in the palace of the Queen of England was almost an impro- 
priety. Partially to adopt the manners of those upon whom we 
impose our laws is the style of the conquering barbarian towards 
conquered civilisation. The Tartar contemplates and imitates the 
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Chinese. It was thus Castilian fashions penetrated. into. England ; 
in return, English interests crept into Spain. 

One of the men in the group embarking: appeared to be a chief. 
He had sandals on his feet, and was bedizened with gold lace tatters 
and a tinsel waistcoat, shining under his cloak like the belly of a fish. 
Another pulled down over his face a huge piece of felt, cut like a 
sombrero ; this felt had no hole for a. pipe, which indicated the 
wearer to be a man of letters. 

On the principle that a man’s vest is a child’s cloak, the child was 
wrapped round over his rags in a sailor’s jacket, which descended to 
his knees. 

By his height you would have conjectured him to be a boy of ten 
or eleven ; his feet were bare. 

The crew of the hooker was composed of a captain.and two 
sailors. 

The hooker apparently came from Spain, and was about to return 
thither. She was beyond a doubt engaged in a stealthy service from 
one coast to the other. 

The persons embarking in her whispered among themselves. 

The whispering interchanged by these creatures was a composite 
sound—now a word of Spanish, then of German, then of French, then 
of Gaelic, at times of Basque. It was either a patois or a» slang. 
They appeared to be of all nations, and yet of the same band. 

The motley group appeared to be a company of comrades, or 
perhaps a gang of accomplices. 

The crew was probably of their own faction. Community of object 
was visible in the embarkation. 

Had there been a little more light, and if you could have looked 
at them attentively, you might have perceived on these people 
rosaries and scapulars half-hidden under their rags ; one of the semi- 
women mingling in the group had a rosary almost. equal for the size 
of its beads to that of a dervish, and easy to recognise for an Irish 
one made at Llanymthefry, which is also called Llanandriffy. 

You might also have observed, had it not been.so dark, a figure of 
Our Lady and Child carved and gilt on the bow of the hooker. It 
was probably that of the Basque Notre Dame, a sort of Panagia of 
the-old Cantabri. Under this image, which occupied the position 
of a figure-head, was a lantern, which at this moment was not lighted 
—an excess of caution which implied an extreme desire of conceal- 
ment. This lantern was evidently for two purposes. When a-light, 
it burned before the Virgin, and at the same time illumined the sea, 
a beacon doing duty as a taper. 
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Under the bowsprit the cut-water, long, curved, and sharp, came 
out in front like the horn of a crescent. At the top of the cut-water, 
and at the feet of the Virgin, a kneeling angel, with folded wings, 
leaned her back against the stem, and looked through a spyglass at 
the horizon. The angel was gilded like Our Lady. In the cut- 
water were holes and openings to let the waves pass through, which 
afforded an opportunity for gilding and arabesques. 

Under the figure of the Virgin was written, in gilt capitals, the 
word Matutina—the name of the vessel, not to be read just now on 
account of the darkness. 

Amid the confusion of departure there was thrown down in 
disorder, at the foot of the cliff, the cargo which the voyagers were 
to take. with them, and which, by means of a plank, serving as a 
bridge across, was being passed rapidly from the shore to the boat. 
Bags of biscuit, a cask of stock fish, a case of portable soup, three 
barrels—one of fresh water, one of malt, one of tar—four or five 
bottles of ale, an old portmanteau buckled up by straps, trunks, 
boxes, a ball of tow for torches and signals. Such was the cargo. 
These ragged people had valises, which seemed to indicate a roving 
life. Wandering rascals are obliged to own something; at times 
they would prefer to fly away like birds, but they cannot do so 
without abandoning the means of earning a livelihood. They of 
necessity possess boxes of tools, and instruments of labour, whatever 
their errant trade may be. These of whom we speak were dragging 
their baggage with them, an encumbrance on more than one occasion. 

It could not have been easy to bring these moveables to the 
bottom of the cliff. This, however, revealed the intention of a 
definite departure. 

No time was lost ; there was one continued passing to and fro, 
from the shore to the vessel, and from the vessel to the shore; each 
one took his share of the work ; one carried a bag, another a chest. 
Those amidst the promiscuous company who were possibly or 
probably women, worked like the rest. They overloaded even the 
child. 

It was doubtful if the child’s father or mother were in the group:; 
no sign of life was vouchsafed him. They made him work, nothing 
more. He appeared not a child in a family, but a slave in a tribe. 
He waited on every one, and no one spoke to him. 

However, he made haste, and, like the others of this mysterious 
troop, he seemed to have but one thought—to embark as quickly as 
possible. Did he know why? Probably not; he hurried mechani 
cally, because he saw the others hurry. 
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The hooker was decked. The stowing of the cargo in the hold 
was quickly finished, and the moment to put off arrived. The last 
case had been carried over the gangway, and nothing was left to 
embark but the men. The two objects among the group who seemed 
women were already on board ; six, the child among them, were still 
on the low platform of the cliff. A movement of departure was made 
in the vessel, the captain seized the helm, a sailor took up an axe to 
cut the mooring rope ; to cut is an evidence of haste, when there is 
time it is unknotted. 

“ Andamos,” said, in a low voice, he who appeared chief of the six, 
and who had the spangles on his tatters. 

The child rushed towards the plank in order to be the first to pass. 
As he placed his foot on it, two of the men hurried by, at the risk of 
throwing him into the water, got in before him, and passed on ; the 
fourth drove him back with his fist and followed the third ; the fifth, 
who was the chief, bounded into rather than entered the vessel, and, 
as he jumped in, pushed back the plank, which fell into the sea; a 
stroke of the hatchet cut the moorings, the helm was put up, the 
vessel left the shore, and the child remained on land. 





*,* The foregoing is the first instalment of M, Victor Hugo’s long-expected 
novel, which will be continued in these pages from month to month. We append 
the Author’s Preface :— 


In England all is great, even that which is not good, even oligarchy. The English 
patriciate is a patriciate in the absolute sense of the word. No feudalism 
more illustrious, none more terrible, none longer lived. Let us own that this 
feudalism has been useful in its day. It is in England that the phenomenon 
Nobility should be studied, just as it is in France that we should study the 
phenomenon Royalty. 

The true title of this work should be Aristocracy. Another work, to follow, might 
be entitled Monarchy. And these two works, if it be given to the Author to 
accomplish his task, will precede and introduce a third, which will be entitled 
Ninety-Three, 


Hauteville House, 1869. 

















MaAy-DAY. 


fe HETHER or no there has been any permanent 
change for the worse in the English climate, and 
whether or no the spring is later than it was wont to 

¢ be in the good old times, may be moot points. For 
the credit of most English poets, and of not a few English essayists, it 
is to be hoped that the seasons are really a little later than of yore. If 
not, poetical fervour has most decidedly got the better of poetical 
veracity, and the delights and beauties of an ideal May-day have 
been sung after a purely conventional fashion by a succession of 
delusive versifiers. 

According to the poets and essayists above mentioned, it is always 
fine on May-day ; likewise (and this is a peculiarity the first of May 
has in common with the orthodox Christmas) it is always merry. The 
birds, no doubt, aware of the importance of the occasion, sing their 
best and clearest ; flowers bedeck the mead, the lads and lasses foot it 
gaily on the village-green, the while the elders sit around and recal 
the pleasures of the bygone days when they, too, were young. The 
cuckoo then on every tree hails the sweet spring, the summer is 
i-cumen in, and beneath a bower of sweetest hawthorn blossoms sits 
the beautiful Queen of the May, admired but not envied—such is the 
guileless rustic nature—by the less appreciated sisters of the hamlet. 
Lubin and Colin sing in alternate strains the pleasures of the spring, 
and the calm, bright May-day passes away in sportive merriment 
and innocent glee. Charming picture! but unfortunately, however 
it might have been in the old days, scarcely a correct description of 
the festival in the present era. It is very probably a wet day on the 
first of May; snow may even be met with occasionally, and a good, 
hard, vicious north-east wind very frequently accompanies the pro- 
gress of the cuckoo. If the birds sing at all, they do so as if under 
protest, and the few flowers that lurk disconsolately in the hedge- 
rows, and under sheltering banks, shrink from the eager blast, and 
are as little ornamental as may be. As for the village-green, the 
geese, and ducks, and the tinker’s old donkey have it all to them- 
selves. The lads and lasses foot it no longer on the village-green. 
It is not sufficiently genteel. The farmer’s daughter is a young lady, 
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has very probably finished her education in Paris, has a piano; 
studies the fashions, and dances only to the genteelest of tunes. The 
farmer’s son reads, and is a bit of a chemist; he has no time 
to devote to the village-green. The servants would turn-up their 
noses at it, even if the weather were propitious, and the lower class 
of farm hands appear to be incapable of any rational enjoyment 
whatever. The old folks wisely keep their rheumatic joints out of 
the wind, while Colin and Lubin improve the shining hours at the 
beershop over the way. 

The truth appears to be that, as regards outdoor celebrations and 
festivities, the character of the English people has certainly changed. 
The lower middle class has stiffened into gentility, and the “ people” 
appear to be quite lost and helpless when they turn out, in their 
thousands, on the great holidays. And it must be frankly confessed 
of this portion of the British public, that they do, of a truth, take 
their pleasure, “ moult tristement.” Consider Hampstead Heath on 
Good Friday or Easter Monday. Nothing is provided here for the 
public entertainment, and the crowd has to amuse itself. Its aimless, 
feeble attempts are something painful. Presumably the people are 
enjoying themselves—they would probably go away if they found it 
dull—but their notions of enjoyment are, to say the least, singular. 
A few of the younger holiday-makers ride about on donkeys. . Here 
and there kiss-in-the-ring goes on, but the. great mass of the people 
seem to think they have done enough if they adorn themselves with 
foolish and incongruous coloured-paper feathers and streamers, and 
wander about in a dusty.cloud in the open space opposite Jack 
Straw’s Castle. The only creature who seems thoroughly to enjoy 
himself is the rough. ‘This disgrace to our civilisation, who with his 
filthy blasphemies and his brutal horse-play, makes many of the beau- 
tiful public resorts about London almost impossible for decent people, 
rushes shrieking and yelling here and there, and, at the expense of 
the decent and orderly, gratifies his taste fora “lark.” It is a lark, it 
would seem, to rush, in organised bodies of a dozen or more, through 
the thick of a quiet and inoffensive crowd, scattering it in all directions ; 
it is a lark to knock off the hat of an inoffensive bystander, as it were 
by accident, and then to make a football of it. To tread wilfully on a 
respectable.young woman’s dress, and to tear it to shreds, is a great 
lark ; and to persecute quiet girls with the coarsest and most brutal 
blackguardism, appears to be another. At any rate, I saw all these 
jocose proceedings going on in all difections on Good Friday. It 
was curious to note that the more respectable portion of the holiday- 
makers appeared to accept the roughs as a necessary, if disagreeable, 
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element in the day’s proceedings. . It did not seem to occur to them 
that they might, if they chose, protect themselves. 

The rough has, near London at least, killed the harmless games 
and pretty customs of May-day, and if, here and there, they still 
survive, it is with diminished glories. Further afield, railways, 
penny newspapers, and the march of intellect have been too much 
for the. simple old country sports. The Robin Hood pageants. 
are, it is to be feared, extinct. The quaint dance no more circles 
round Maid Marian. The dragon, with open mouth and portentous 
claws, has ceased to terrify the village children. Much, the miller, 
no longer flourishes the bladder full of dried peas, and, except occa- 
sionally in a pantomime, the mummers are seen no more. It is 
easier to note the decline of old customs and the gradual decay of 
time-honoured traditions, than to be able to say how far it is well to 
regret them. Many old customs have outlived their time and can 
well be spared, but it is impossible to think of the gradual but 
certain extinction of these simple rural pastimes without sorrow. It 
is unavoidable that, with the progress of civilization, the people 
should become less and less contented with the humble pleasures 
that satisfied their fathers. The pastoral and the picturesque are 
necessarily the first victims of the utilitarian and the practical. But 
we can ill spare the May Queen, although we have the consolation 
of knowing, that in the touching music of the Laureate’s verse her 
memory, at least, will be kept green for ever. 

Washington Irving, with that delightful affection for old English 
customs which is so marked, and so pleasant, a feature in American 
literature, lamented long ago the decay of the observances of May- 
day. A may-pole at Chester sets him moralising, and he -says: 
* Little is heard of May-day at present, except from the lamentation 
of authors, who sigh after it from among the brick walls of the 
city.” 

It is precisely from among the brick walls of the city, and espe- 
cially of our City, that such lamentations should issue ; for London 
was the great home of May-day celebrations. London boasted many 
may-poles ; and, although it seems odd in these days, Cornhill was 
the site of one of the most. famous of these. The may-pole of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, “ the great shaft of Cornhill,” stood for many a 
day, and the city folk around it hailed the advent of spring with as 
much pleasure and mirth as heralded it in villages remote from the 
busy town. There was “a goodly may-pole in Fenchurch street,” too. 
High jinks were the fashion in the City in those days, and people did 
not hesitate to take their out-door pleasure sociably and simply ; and 
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although an ancestress of Mrs. Grundy must have existed at that time, 
it is probable that her opinion was not so universally regarded as in 
these later days. The Puritans—who did a good many good things, 
but who had a pestilent horror of pleasure, however innocent—saw 
perdition in a may-pole, and destruction in dancing. So, when they 
got the upper hand, the may-poles were cut down in all directions, 
and converted into firewood. The public taste, however, was not to 
be altered by such measures as this ; and when once the grim Puritan 
strain was loosed, and Charles II. and reaction came in together, an 
enormous may-pole was set up in the Strand. This triumphant pro- 
test against the narrow tyranny of Puritanism remained for many 
years, “‘a stately cedar erected in the Strand,” and was not taken 
down until its age and infirmity rendered that proceeding absolutely 
necessary. It stood so long, and was so well known among the sights 
of London, that, after its disappearance, it was taken, in the well- 
known lines, as a type of the instability of earthly things :— 


‘** What’s not destroyed by Time’s relentless hand ? 
Where’s Troy? and where’s the may-pole in the Strand?” 


In France, may-poles, or mais, used to be planted as special marks 
of distinction and compliment to those at whose doors they were 
placed. In the great revolution they changed all that, and mags were 
soon only erected in honour of liberty. As trees of liberty they saw 
the strangest sights. Think of the Federation feast in the Champ de 
Mars, of which Mr. Carlyle tells us :—‘‘There are eighty-three 
symbolic departmental trees of liberty; trees and mais enough ; 
beautifullest of all, there is one huge maz, hung round with effete 
scutcheons, emblazonries, and genealogy-books; nay, better still, 
with lawyers’-bags, ‘ sacs de procédure,’ which shall be burnt.” To 
such base uses may even may-poles come at last ! 

In the matter of processions and mummers of all kinds, London 
was always great. The milkmaids were, in the early days, by reason, 
probably, of the pastoral nature of their business, the principal per- 
formers in the May-day revels. Neatly dressed, and gay with stream- 
ing ribbons and bright flowers, they made a very conspicuous appear- 
ance in the quaint streets of Old London. In their procession 
gravely marched a cow, also highly decorated ; and round this living 
emblem of their trade the milkmaids danced. The revival of such a 
state of things as this would be, it is hardly necessary to point out, 
somewhat of a failure in the present day. ‘The ladies who now carry 
about in their twin pails the milk supply of London are hardly, either 
in appearance or costume, suggestive of rural sports, or of light, fan- 
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tastic toes. They are more able-bodied than graceful ; and the thick, 
stout boots that encase their feet and sturdy ankles are scarcely 
adapted to Terpsichorean displays. Neither does a close straw 
bonnet lend itself readily to decorative or picturesque effect ; and the 
cow with the iron tail would, in most cases, be more suggestive of the 
modern dairy, than the natural animal. 

Besides the cow, the so-called milkmaid’s garland, was a great 
feature in these May-day processions. This was a pyramidal frame, 
covered with metal flagons and dishes elaborately decorated with 
flowers. It was sometimes carried on a sort of tray, or litter, by a 
couple of men ; sometimes borne by one man, somewhat after the 
fashion of Jack-in-the-Green’s burden, and occasionally, when of 
smaller size, was carried on the head of one of the milkmaids 
themselves. 

Curiously enough, this garland, or something very like it, has—or 
had, for customs change very quickly sometimes—a place in the rough 
sports of the Greenland whalers. As is the custom on crossing the 
line, Neptune, on May-day, comes on board with his court, and ex- 
hibits his garland, which has been preparing, like a Christmas-tree, for 
weeks. Contributions are collected, including, invariably, a good 
supply of rum from the skipper ; and those luckless individuals who 
are for the first time making acquaintance with the pleasures of those 

eas, are subjected to the shaving processes and other jests, more 
practical than humorous, which are considered proper to the 
occasion. 

When or why chimney-sweepers first became prominent among 
the May-day revellers is not very clear. It is probable that members 
of many trades were in the habit of turning out on the first of May; 
but it is difficult to see the affinity between sweeps and spring. 
However that may be, my lord, my lady, and Jack-in-the-green, have 
long been conspicuous sights in London streets. The clown is said 
not to have joined the company until 1825; but probably this state- 
ment only concerns the distinctive clown costume. There must have 
been some comic man from the earliest times. Mummers were 
invariably accompanied by a jester, whose wit was of a practical 
nature. In the Robin Hood dances, Much, the miller, was in 
the habit of awakening the mirth of the gaping spectators by banging 
their heads with his bladder of peas; and Friar Tuck frequently 
repeated his well-known joke of dropping a heavy quarter-staff on 
the toes of the front row of his audience, to the infinite delight of 
- those who happened to be in the rear. In the curious account of the 
Hitchin mummers, in the “Every Day Book,” we read of my lord and 
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my lady, and of two nondescripts, representing a man and his wife, 
whose sole business appears to have been to play a variety of 
practical jokes on the crowd, not unfrequently resulting in a certain 
amount of cudgelling.. In the Welsh counties, where May-day was 
observed with much festivity, these facetious functions devolved on 
the lord of misrule for the time being, who went by the singular 
name of the “cadi;” and it is difficult to conceive it possible that 
the sweeps should have dispensed with low comedy until the period 
mentioned. Jack-in-the-green, and his attendants, are almost the 
last of the street institutions of thirty or forty years back; and it must 
be confessed that they are in but a poor way. I am inclined to 
think that the sweeps have now little or-nothing to do with it; 
and that the show, such as it is, is mainly got up by the hulking 
ruffians who take hideous effigies about the town on Guy Fawkes’ 
day, and who probably do not object to beguile their leisure on off 
days with a little burglary, or a trifle of garroting. My lady is 
usually of the male sex, and offensive to a degree ; while the humours 
of the clown are of a depressing sort. As the whole party is gene- 
rally in an advanced state of intoxication at an early hour, and as 
its appearance is the signal for the collection of all the’ bad characters 
in the neighbourhood, the continuance of the exhibition is, on the 
whole, not particularly desirable. 

What would dear Elia have said to this? He who so loved the 
chimney-sweepers’ show, and discoursed so gently and so charmingly 
of themselves. It seems almost treason ta speak thus of a custom 
and a people so dear to his imagination,: But the truth is, that 
chimney-sweepers, like the rest of the world, have marched with the 
times. In fact, there are no sweepers now—they are all ramoneurs, 
and ramoneuring companies (limited) ; register stoves, and acts of 
parliament, have revolutionised the trade, and destroyed the romance 
of the first of May. No more can a climbing boy be sent up a 
chimney, lose his way, and, coming down-a wrong flue, find himself 
in my lady’s chamber. No more can he sleep the sleep of sooty 
innocence on my lady’s bed, and, discovered, be recognised for the 
long lost heir, in whose honour shall future chimney sweepers be royally 
entertained at first of May banquets. The last distinguished member 
of the profession was the boy Jones; with him vanished the poetry 
and romance of the chimney. Lamb describes the: profound: interest: 
with which, as.a child, he would watch the little chimney-sweep into: 
the ‘chimney; and the joy:with which: he would:run into ‘the street,’ 
and hail blacky’s re-appearance-on: the. house:top.o> This:is no Jonger: 
applicable to London; to the present generation ithe: quaint conceit 
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telling of the disobedient sweep who was fixed, brush in hand, in the 
chimney-pot to serve as a weather-cock, is barely intelligible. Long 
and complicated machines, rumbling and rattling fearfully in the 
chimney, are employed instead of boys, and are, doubtless, more 
humane, if less interesting. Elia’s friend, Jem White, would not now 
find it easy to get together a large party of his “‘ dim specks, poor 
blots, innocent blacknesses,” to display their white teeth at his 
savoury sausage suppers. Let us be thankful that climbing boys 
were not abolished before the day of this delightful essayist and 
humorist . 

Whatever the weather, May-day marks the pleasantest epoch of 
the year. .The long, dreary winter is (sometimes) at an end; and all 
things are full of life, and hope, and promise. If the customs of 
fantastic mumming and of may-pole dancing are extinct, nature is still 
ever. fresh,. flowers. still grow, birds still sing.. The. year is in ‘its 
fresh, vigorous youth; and it is impossible, even in the teeth of a 
London east wind, not to feel pleasure at the return of May-day. 
In London, it is true, we have to like it for its own sake, and with- 
out reaping any special advantage ; but in some parts of the country, 
people are better off, more especially if they happen to be early 
risers, 

A Scotch lassie, for instance, who rises betimes on May morning, 
and washes her face in the early. dew, will not only find it the best 
of cosmetics (the early rising may have something to do with that), 
but will. come into possession of various valuable privileges in her 
love affairs. 

Again, across St. George’s Channel, O’Donoghue may be seen at 
daybreak on. the first of May, riding his white charger over the Lake of 
Killamey,; his shadowy court and warriors floating dimly round. him, 
his. brilliant.armour flashing in the morning sun. It is reported, 
however, that, someway or another, this. glorious sight has not been 
seen of late years. 

CHARLES DICKENS, JUN, 














ABBOTSFORD NOTANDA. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS FACTOR. 
( Concluded.) 












2 ya) H C ERE is the learned letter referring to the commercial 


Suey crisis of1825-6 :— 
ie [Edinburgh, January 26, 1826.] 
PRA CAR ** My DEAR WILLIE,—I wrote to you some days since, 
but from yours by the carrier I see my letter has not reached you. 
It does not much signify, as it was not, and could not be, of any great 
consequence until I see how these untoward matters are to turn up. 
Of course, everything will depend on the way the friends of the great 
house in London, and those of Constable here shall turn out. Were 
they to be ultimately good, or near it, this would pass over my head 
with little inconvenience. But I think it better to take thé worst 
point of view, and suppose that I do not receive from them above 
five shillings in the pound ; and even in that case, I am able to 
make a proposal to my creditors, that if they allow me to put my 
affairs into the hands of a private trustee, or trustees, and finish the 
literary engagements I have on hand, there is no great chance of 
their being ultimate losers. This is the course I should choose. 
But if they wish rather to do what they can for themselves, they will, 
in that case, give me a great deal of pain, and make a great deal less 
of the funds. For, it is needless to say, that no’security can make a 
man write books, and upon my doing so—I mean completing those 
in hand—depends the instant payment of a large sum. I have no 
reason to apprehend that any of the parties concerned are blind to 
their interest in this matter. I have had messages from all the 
banks, &c., offering what assistance they could give, so that I think 
my offer will be accepted. Indeed, as they cannot sell Abbotsford, 
owing to its being settled in Walter’s marriage contract, there can be 
little doubt they will adopt the only way which promises, with a little 
time to give them full payment, and my life may, in the meanwhile, 
be insured. My present occupations completed, will enable me to 
lay down, in the course of the summer, at least 20,000/. of good 
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cash, which, if things had remained sound among the booksellers, 
would have put me on velvet. 

“The probable result being that we must be accommodated with 
the delay necessary, our plan is to sell the house and furniture in 
Castle Street, and Lady S. and Anne to come to Abbotsford with a 
view of economising, while I take lodgings in Edinburgh, and work 
hard till the session permits me to come out. All our farming 
operations must, of course, be stopped so soon as they can with 
least possible loss, and stock, &c., disposed of. In short, every- 
thing must be done to avoid outlay, At the same time, there can be 
no want of comfort. I must keep Peter and the horses for Lady 
Scott’s sake, though I make sacrifices in my own [case]. Bogie, I 
think, we will also keep, but we must sell the produce of the garden. 
As for Tom, he and I go to the grave together. ll idle horses, &c., 
must be dispensed with. 

“For you, my dear friend, we must part—that is, as laird and 
factor—and it rejoices me to think that your patience and endurance, 
which set me so good an example, are like to bring round better 
days. You never flattered my prosperity, and in my adversity it is 
not the least painful consideration that I cannot any longer be 
useful to you. But Kaeside, I hope, will still be your residence; and 
I will have the advantage of your company and advice, and probably 
your services as amanuensis. Observe, I am not in indigence, 
though no longer in affluence ; and if I am to exert myself in the 
common -behalf, I must have honourable and easy means of life, 
although it will be my inclination to observe the most strict privacy, 
both to save expense and also time; nor do we propose to see any 
one but yourself and the Fergusons. 

“T will be obliged to you to think over all these matters ; also 
whether anything could be done in leasing the saw-mill, or Swanston 
working it for the public. I should like to keep him if I could. I 
imagine they must leave me my official income, which, indeed, is not 
liable to be attached. That will be 1600/. a year, but there is 
Charles’s college expenses come to 300/. at least. I can add, how- 
ever, 200/. or 300/. without interrupting serious work. Three or four 
years of my favour with the public, if my health and life permit, will 
make me better off than ever I have been in my life. I hope it will 
not inconvenience the Miss Smiths to be out of their money for a 
little while. It is a most unexpected chance on my part. 

“ All that I have said is for your consideration and making up your 
mind, for nothing can be certain till-we hear what the persons princi- 
pally concerned please to say. But then, if they accede to the trust, 
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we will expect to have the pleasure of seeing you here with a list of 
stock and a scheme of what you think best to be done. My purpose 
is that everything shall be paid ready money from week to week. 

“‘T have 180/. to send to you,.and it isin my hands. Of course it 
will be paid, but I am unwilling to send it until I know the exact 
footing on which I am to stand. The gentleman whom I wish should 
be my trustee—or one of them—is John Gibson, the Duke’s factor. 

“ Lady Scott’s spirits were affected at first, but she is getting better. 
For myself, I feel like the Eildon Hills—quite firm, though a little 
cloudy. I do not dislike the path which lies before me. I have 
seen all that society can show and enjoyed all that wealth can give 
me, and I am satisfied much is vanity, if not vexation of spirit. I 
am arranging my affairs, and mean to economise a good deal, and 
I will pay every man his due.—Yours truly, 

“WALTER Scort.”# 


There was some delusion in all this. Sir Walter never fully com- 
prehended the state of his pecuniary affairs. It was one of his 
weaknesses, as James Ballantyne has said, to shrink too much from 
looking evil in the face, and he was apt to carry a great deal too far 
“ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” Laidlaw mentions another 
small weakness : “ he was always in alarm lest the ‘servants should 
suspect he was in want of money.” ‘This, of course, was subsequent 
to the public declaration of the failure. Laidlaw went to Edinburgh 
to report to the trustees with respect to the best way of closing the 
farm business, and there met Sir Walter. 

** He bears himself wonderfully.. Miss Scott does not seem-to be 
quite aware or sensible of anything but that they are to reside in 
retirement at Abbotsford. Lady Scott is rather unwilling to believe 
it, and does not see the necessity of such complete retrenchment as 
Sir Walter tells her is absolutely necessary. I have dined three times 
there, and there is not much difference in their manner. Sir W. is 
often merry, and so are they all, but still oftener silent. I think that 
if they were a week or two at Abbotsford they would be more happy 
than they have been for many a day. I am sure this would be the 
case with Sir Walter, for the weight of such an immense system of 
bills sent for his signature every now and then would be off his mind. 
I heard to-day that the Duke of Somerset and another English noble- 
man have written to Sir Walter, offering him 30,000/. each, which 
he has firmly refused ; and it is reported that the young: Duke of 
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Buccleuch has written him, offering to take the whol¢ loss on, him- 
self, and to pay the interest of Sir Walter’s debt until he comes;of age. 
If that is true, Sir Walter should accept the offer: or the Duke’s’ own 
sake—for the glorious moral effect it would have upon the truly 
noble young fellow. But, apart from all this, cannot»they set: up 
Constable again? He has likewise been a real benefactor:to: his 
country, and then Sir Walter would, of course, be relieved.” 

The private grief of Scott was for a short time merged in what he 
considered an important public cause. The Liverpool-Administration 
at this time: proposed to change the Scotch:system of: currency, 
abolishing the small bank-notes, and assimilating the monetary system 
of Scotland to that of England. This project»was assailed by the wit; 
humour, sound sense, and nationality of Scott, in a~ series of letters 
signed * Malachi Malagrowther,” and the letters of Malachi were:.as 
successful as those of Swift's “'M. B. Drapier” concerning: the «cur- 
rency of Ireland. ‘The English Government, in both cases, was 
compelled to abandon the denationalising scheme.:. Scoft writes to 
Laidlaw, March rst, 1826 :— 

**T enclose a couple of copies of a pamphlet onthe currency, 
which may amuse you. The other copy is for Mr. Craig; Galashiels: 
I have got off some bile from my stomach which has been disturbing 
me for some years. ‘The Scotch have a fair opportunity now to give 
battle, if they dare avail themselves of it. One would think I had 
little to do, that I should go loose upon politics.” 

He had, in fact, entered upon his Herculean task of paying: off 
some 150,000/. of debt by his pen! The “ Life of Napoleon” was 
commenced, and in the autumn the biographer set off for London 
and Paris to consult State papers and gather information.. He 
succeeded well in his errand. ‘‘ My collection of \information;” he 
writes, “ goes on faster than I can take it in; but then it’is so much 
coloured by passion and party-feeling, that it requires much scouring. 
I spent a day at the Royal Lodge at Windsor, which was a grand 
affair for John Nicholson, as he got an opportunity to see his 
Majesty.” And the incident, no doubt, afforded as much’ gratifica- 
tion to the kind, indulgent master as it did to the servant. Nicholson; 
after Scott’s death, went into the service of Mr. Morritt, of Rokeby, 
but ‘did not turn out well. “ Alas for your’ Nicholson!” writes 
Morritt ; “I took him for Scott’s sake, and because he had been 
assiduous in his fatal illness. He was useless enough, but I never 
saw him drink @ Za Anglais. It was a course of quiet drams that 
brought on delirium tremens, and since he left me-he died of the 
effects.” (1841.) 
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After the Abbotsford establishment was broken up, Laidlaw was 
some time engaged in cataloguing the large library of Scott of 
Harden, and at times visiting his brothers, sheep-farmers in Ross- 
shire. The following description of a scene he witnessed, a High- 
land Summer Sacrament out of doors, evinces no mean powers of 
observation and description :— 

“The people here gather in thousands to the sacraments, as they 
did in Ettrick in Boston’s time. We set out on Sunday to the com- 
munion at Ferrintosh, near Dingwall, to which the people resort 
from fifty miles’ distance. Macdonald, the minister who attracts this 
concourse of persons, was the son of a piper in Caithness (but from 
the Celtic population of the mountains there). He preached the 
sermon in the church in English, with a command of language and a 
justness of tone, action, and reasoning—keeping close to the pure 
metaphysics of Calvin—that I have seldom, if ever, heard surpassed. 
He had great energy on all points, but it never touched on extra- 
vagance. The Highland congregation sat in a ceugh, or dell, of a 
long, hollow, oval shape, bordered with hazel and birch and wild 
roses. It seemed to be formed for the purpose. We walked round 
the outside of the congregated thousands, and looked down on the 
glen from the upper end, and the scene was really indescribable. 
Two-thirds of those present were women, dressed mostly in large, 
high, wide muslin caps, the back part standing up like the head of a 
paper kite, and ornamented with ribbons. They had wrapped round 
them bright-coloured plaid shawls, the predominant hue being scarlet. 

“Tt was a warm, breezy day, one of the most glorious in June. 
The place will be about half a mile from the Frith on the south side, 
and at an elevation of five hundred feet. Dingwall was just opposite 
at the foot of Ben Wyvis, still spotted with wreaths of snow. Over 
the town, with its modern castle, its church, and Lombardy poplars, 
we saw up the richly-cultivated valley of Strathpeffer. The tufted 
rocks and woods of Brahan (Mackenzie of Seaforth) were a few miles 
to the south, and fields of wheat and potatoes, separated with hedge- 
rows of trees, intervened. Further off, the high-peaked mountains 
that divide the county of Inverness from Ross-shire towered in the 
distance. I never saw such a scene. We sat down on the brae 
among the people, the long white communion tables being con- 
spicuous at the bottom. The congregation began singing the psalm 
to one of the plaintive, wild old tunes that I am told are only sung 
in the Gaelic service. ‘The people all sing, but in such an extended 
multitude they could not sing all together. They chantéd, as it were, 
in masses or large groups. I can compare the singing to nothing 
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earthly, except it be imagining what would be the effect of a gigantic 
and tremendous Eolian harp with hundreds of strings! There was 
no resisting the impression. After coming a little to myself, I went 
and paced the length and breadth of the amphitheatre, taking 
averages, and carefully noting, as well as I could, how the people 
were sitting together, and I could not in this way make them less 
than 9500, besides those in the church, amounting perhaps to 1500. 
Most of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, with their families, 
were there. I enjoyed the scene as something perfect in its way, and 
of rare beauty and excellence—like Melrose Abbey. under a fine 
light, or the back of old Edinburgh during an illumination, or the 
Loch of the Lowes in a fine calm July evening, five minutes after 
sunset !” 

The death in the autumn of 1829 of faithful Tom Purdie—forester, 
henchman, and humble friend—was a heavy blow to Sir Walter, then 
fast sinking in vigour and alacrity. The proverbial difficulty of 
obtaining a precisely exact account of any contemporary event, even 
from parties most closely connected with it, is illustrated in this case. 
Lockhart reports the death as follows :— 

“Thomas Purdie leaned his head one evening on the table, and 
dropped asleep. This was nothing uncommon in a hard-working 
man ; and his family went and came about him for several hours, 
without taking any notice. When supper came they tried to awaken 
him, and found that life had been for some time extinct.” 

Scott’s account is different :— 


“ My DEAR WILLIE,—I write to tell you the shocking news of 
poor Tom Purdie’s death, by which I have been greatly affected. He 
had complained, or rather spoken of, a sore throat; and the day 
before yesterday, as it came on a shower of rain, I wanted him to 
walk fast on to Abbotsford before me, but you know well how impos- 
sible that was. He took some jelly, or trifle of that kind, but made 
no complaint. This morning he rose from bed as usual, and sat 
down by the table with his head on his hand ; and when his daughter 
spoke to him life had passed away without a sigh or groan. Poor 
fellow! There is a heart cold that loved me well, and, I am sure, 
thought of my interest more than his own. I have seldom been so 
much shocked. I wish you would take a ride down and pass the night. 
There is much I have to say, and this loss adds to my wish to see 
you. We dine at four. The day is indifferent, but the sooner the 
better.— Yours very truly, 


** Abbotsford, 31 October.” 


“ WALTER SCOTT.” 
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A few days afterwards (November 5th), Laidlaw thus relates the 
story :— 

“Tom Purdie, poor fellow! died on Friday night or Saturday 
morning. He had fallen asleep with his head on his hands resting 
on the table, his usual practice. Margaret and Mary [his wife and 
daughter] left him to go to bed when he should awaken; and Mar- 
garet found him exactly in the same situation when she rose, but 
dead, cold, and stiff. Sir Walter wrote to me, in great distress, to 
come down. I did so on Sunday, and on Tuesday I went to poor 
Tom’s funeral. - Sir Walter had my pony put in again, and made me 
stay all day. He was in’ very great distress about Tom, and will miss 
him continually, and in many ways that come nearest to him. Sir 
Walter wants us to return to Kaeside at Whit-Sunday. <Xindness of 
heart is positively the reigning quality of Sir Walter's character!” 

A noble: eulogium, and pronounced by one better qualified, 
perhaps, than any of his contemporaries, to'form the opinion so 
expressed.. Of'the greatest author of his age it might truly be said— 


‘* His highest honours to the heart belong.” 


William Laidlaw did return to Kaeside. On Whit-Sunday, 1830, 
he dropped anchor safely at his old roadstead, which had been suit- 
ably prepared for his reception. But before doing so we find him 
putting in a kind word for the Ettrick Shepherd, who was in diffi- 
culties. In March, 1830, Laidlaw wrote to Sir Walter :— 

“TI had your letter from Bowhill, and was much gratified to learn 
that you and Miss Scott had passed so much time with the duke and 
duchess. I have no doubt that his grace would bring our friend the 
Shepherd and his concerns before you, and I am anxious to know if 
it is the duke’s intention to render him a little more comfortable at 
Altrive. You know that Hogg built the cottage there, at his own 
expense (with an allowance of wood, perhaps), and he likewise built 
a considerable addition to Mount Benger, and a barn—all which. 
cost him a great sum of money, quite disproportionate to a holding 
of 7/7. a’year, even-at'a nominal rent. The cottage was intended for 
a bachelor’s abode, and is’ very inadequate to what is now required 
by the bard’s family ; and I see that if his grace does not think of 
giving him some allowance as an addition, it will most likely banish 
him from the district with which his poetry and feeling are so closely 
associated. ‘I mention all this because I have observed that there is 
a prejudice agaifst him among the sub-agents since Christie left the 
service, or rather since the late duke’s death. One of them said to. 
me when I mentioned Hogg’s genius and amiable character, Cui bono ? 
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I, too, say, ci bono? What is the use of all his poetry and the rest? 
Now, from R.’s usage of him, there’ is every reason to suspect that he 
is a cui bono man too, and Hogg stands a bad chance among them, and 
I believe the duke knows nothing about the truth of the matter.” 

Nothing was done. “As to the success of an application to the 
duke,” writes Scott, ‘I am doubtful. The duke seemed to have 
made up his mind on the subject, and I saw no chance of being of 
service.” Literature and the journey to London did something for 
the Shepherd. He wrote and struggled on at Altrive tilt November, 
1835, when the “ world’s poor strife” was over, and he sank to rest. 

Among the dearest and most valued of all the visitors at Abbots- 
ford: were the Fergusons, of Huntly Burn. . Here isa kindly note 
sent to Kaeside :— 


“Miss Ferrier is to be at Abbotsford this day, being Tuesday, 
20th October [1829], and Mr, Wilkie is to be there on Thursday; 
so if you come you will have painting, poetry, history, and music— 
as Miss Wilkie is a musician. In short, all the muses will be there. 
If this does not tempt you, I don’t know what will.—Yours truly, 


‘‘ TISABELLA FERGUSON.” 


Ill-health and political agitation brought darker days to Abbots- 
ford. The Reform Bill was Sir Walter’s dée noir. The neighbour- 
ing Tory lairds, proud of his co-operation, induced him to join in 
their local movement against the bill, and this still further aggra- 
vated his morbid feeling. The sad scene at Jedburgh, when he was 
hooted, and hissed, and saluted with cries of “ Burke Sir Walter!” 
was the painful climax of this period. Still Sir Walter continued to 
write, or rather to dictate, and worked steadily at his novel ot 
“ Count Robert of Paris.” 

“Tam now writing as amanuensis for Sir Walter,” said Laidlaw ; 
‘“‘ and have the satisfaction of finding that Iam of essential service 
to him, as he was attacked with chilblains on his hands to such a 
degree as to unfit him for writing long unless without great pain. 
We go on with. almost as great spirit as. when he dictated 
‘Ivanhoe.’ He has become a good deal lamer, which prevents 
him. from. taking his usual walks, and he gets upon a pony with 
great difficulty. But of late he has been in excellent spirits. His 
memory seems to be as good as ever; at least, itis far beyond that 
of other people. I come down at seven o'clock, and write until nine; 
we are at it again before ten, and continue until one. He is im- 
patient and miserable when not employed.” 
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In a very manly and interesting letter, addressed to Lockhart 
(of which he had kept a copy), Laidlaw enters into further par- 
ticulars :— 

“ Sir Walter is very greatly better. He has given up smoking, and 
takes porridge to his supper instead of the long and hearty pull of 
brown stout. He is full of jokes and glee. Were it possible to pre- 
vail upon him to wear a great-coat when he rides out to the hills in a 
north-west wind, and to take champagne and water instead of a 
monstrous tumbler of strong ale after tea, I am positive—and so are 
the regular medical people—that he would get right again. He 
drinks no wine, and has been advised to take gin-toddy instead of 
whiskey. He has given up the regular dram out of a guaich, but 
takes a sly taste of the excellent hollands before he cous it into the 
tumbler, thereby satisfying his conscience, no doubt, by reducing it 
to the half-glass which, it seems, is the Abercromby law as to strong 
liquors. Don’t you mind the style of his letters ; that is all, or nearly 
all,,humbug. What he dictates of ‘ Robert of Paris’ is, much of it, 
as good as anything he ever wrote. He does not go on so fast ; but 
I do not see that he is much more apt to make blunders—that is, to 
let his imagination get ahead of his speech, as when he wrote 
‘Ivanhoe.’ The worst business was that accursed nonsensical peti- 
tion in the name of the magistrates, justices of the peace, and free- 
holders of the extensive, influential, and populous county of Selkirk ! 
We were more than three days at it. At the beginning of the third 
day he walked backwards and forwards, enunciating the half sentences 
with a deep and awful voice, his eye-brows seemingly more shaggy 
than ever, and his eyes more fierce and glaring,—altogether like the 
royal beast in his cage! It suddenly came over me, as politics was 
always Sir Walter’s weak point, that he was crazy, and that I should 
have to come down to Abbotsford and write on and away at the 
petition until the crack of doom! I was seized at the same moment 
with an inclination, almost uncontrollable, to burst into laughter. But 
seriously, you know, as well as anybody, his great excitability on 
political matters ; and I must say it surprised me not a little that a 
person of your sagacity and acuteness should have thought of writing 
him upon politics at all, the more, because I believe that if a magpie 
were to come and chatter politics, or even that body, Lord M., he 
would. believe all they said, if they spoke of change, and danger, 
and ‘rumours of war—del/i servilis more than all. (May I speak and 
live!) I felt inclined to doubt whether you had not gane gyte [gone 
crazy] yourself! Could you not have sent him literary chit-chat and 
amusing anecdotes from London, which would have been the very 
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thing for him, as it was of great consequence that his mind should be 
kept calm and cheerful.” 

Mental disease and physical infirmity continued to increase, and a 
winter at Naples, with complete abstinence from literary labour, was 
prescribed. The government, as is well known, placed a frigate at 
his disposal for the voyage to the Mediterranean, and Wordsworth 
prayed for favouring gales :— 

** Be true, 
Ye winds of ocean, and the midland sea, 
Wafting your charge to soft Parthenope !” 


Alas! it was all in vain. Before quitting the country Sir Walter 
gave Laidlaw a mandate, or letter of authority, to represent him 
at county meetings, and a paper of directions as to keeping the 
house, the books, and garden in order. Two items are worth quoting 
as characteristic :— 

“The dogs to be taken care of, especially to shut them up sepa- 
rately when there is anything to quarrel about. 

“ When Mr. Laidlaw thinks it will be well taken, to consult Mr. 
Nicol Milne, and not to stop young Mr. Nicol when shooting on ‘our 
side of the hedge.” 

The reception at Portsmouth, and the arrangements on board the 
Barham, were highly gratifying to Sir Walter and his family. “The 
ship is magnificent,” writes Mrs. Lockhart, “and carries 480 men. 
The rooms are excellent, and everything that could be thought of 
for papa’s comfort, in every way, has been done.” Hopes of his 
ultimate recovery were entertained, but were soon dispelled. The 
hurried journey home from Italy, and the last shock of his fatal 


malady on the steamboat on the Rhine, formed the death-warrant of 


the illustrious invalid. Laidlaw writes to a friend :— 

“ You will see by the newspapers that Sir Walter is coming home 
to die, I fear, or worse. It has come to what I always feared since 
he told me that Mr. Cadell had half the proceeds of the great new 
edition. Sir Walter's permanent income is, as you know, reduced 
salary 840/.,, sheriffdom, 300/., total 1140/7, No person can live at 
Abbotsford, and keep it up in a country-gentlemanly way, under 
2000/, a year, for it will take nearly 1200/. for servants, taxes, coals, 
garden, horses, &c. The run of strangers was immense. Sir W. 
wrote for Keepsakes, Reviews, &c., and kept things going ; but of late 
this stream dried up, and he has been confused in his notions of 
money matters. He is much involved, and will not be able to draw 
any more than his salaries. He has all this winter taken it into his 
head ‘that his debts are paid off, and this was from catching at an 
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idea of Cadell’s of borrowing money and paying the creditors all 
except the interest. He will know the truth when he comes to 
London, and this, with the winter and cold weather, will kill him. 
How can a man with his sensibility, used for thirty years to the 
strongest excitement, and living on popular applause, in luxury, 
glitter, and show, survive when all is gone, and nothing. but. ruin, 
coldness, and darkness remain ?” 

Deprived of the use of his right arm and side, weak and de- 
pressed, Sir Walter reached London on the evening of the 13th of 
June, 1832. Five days later Cadell writes:—“ Our poor friend 
is still alive, but very ill. He took leave of his children to-day, very 
clearly and distinctly. _In the morning he mistook Lockhart for me; 
and it was some time before he could be put right. The doctors 
doubt his getting over to-night.” He rallied, however, and next 
month was conveyed to Abbotsford. Laidlaw’s account of Sir 
Walter’s arrival (written the day after) differs in some particulars 
from the narrative of Lockhart—one of the most affecting narra- 
tives in the language. 

**T was at the door when he (Sir Walter), Mr. and Mrs. Lockhart, 
and Miss Scott arrived. They said he would not know me. He 
was in a sort of long carriage that opened at the back. He had an 
uncommon stupid look, staring straight before him ; and assuredly 
he did not know where he was. It was very dismal. I began to 
feel myself agitated in spite of all my resolution. Lockhart ordered 
away the ladies, and two servants, in perfect silence, lifted him out, 
and carried him into the dining-room. I followed, of course. They 
had placed him in a low arm-chair, where he reclined. Mrs. L. 
made a sign for me to step forward to see if he would recognise me. 
She said, ‘ Mr.. Laidlaw, papa.’ . He raised his eyes a little, and 
when he caught mine, he started and exclaimed, ‘Good God, Mr. 
Laidlaw! Ihave thought of you a thousand times!’ and he held 
out his hand. They were all very much surprised ; and it being 
quite unexpected, I was much affected. _He was put to bed. I 
had gone into one of the empty rooms, and some little time after 
Nicholson came to tell me that Sir Walter wished to see me. He 
spoke a little confusedly, but inquired if the people were suffering 
any hardship, if they were satisfied, &c. I had written to him that 
I had paid off nine or ten of the men after he had gone away last 
year. I did not remain long. 

“T. understand Sir Walter’s mind has been wandering from one 
dream to another; but now and then breaking through the cloud 
that hangs over it, and surprising his attendants with glimpses of his 
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original intellect. Alas, alas! However, he has rested better than 
for some time past, and was wheeled into the library [July 12], and 
seemed gratified, When I called about eleven o’clock, he was sound 
asleep.” 

A fortnight later, Laidlaw writes :— 

“ Sir Walter is generally collected in the morning, and very restless 
and troublesome to his daughters during the afternoon and night; 
often raving, but always quiet and generally showing command of 
himself when Lockhart comes in. Sometimes he seemed gratified 
at being at home, and even once or twice made pertinent quotations 
and spoke of books, &c. Until yesterday, he always knew me, and 
I clearly saw he had then a distressing desire to speak to me. I 
perceived that although he might appear to feel little pain, he was 
really suffering a great deal, partly from a sense of his: situation and 
inaction, but chiefly from the overpowering cloud and weight upon 
his great intellect. Yesterday he was apparently unconscious; he 
could not speak, but was wheeled into. the library for awhile. I 
never witnessed a more moving or more melancholy sight. Once, 
when. Lockhart spoke of his:restlessness, he replied, ‘ There will be 
rest in the grave.’ ” 

One delusion under which the illustrious sufferer laboured was 
preparing Abbotsford for the reception of the Duke of Wellington. 
Another was, his personation of the character of a Scottish judge 
trying his own daughters. In the course of the latter there were 
painful bursts of violence and excitement. “It is. strange,” said 
Laidlaw, “that he never refers to any of his works or literary plans.” 
The truth is he had thrown them off, to use an expression of his 
own, with “ an effort as spontaneous as that of a tree resigning its 
leaves to the wind,” and they soon passed from his memory. 
Besides, he had, when in health, always practised a modest reticence 
respecting his works, which had become habitual. The following 
points to the end of the struggle :— 

** Poor papa still lingers, although in the most hopeless ‘state of 
mind and body. For this week past the doctor has taken leave 
every day, saying he could not survive the twenty-four hours; and to- 
day he says the pulse is weaker and worse than ever it has been, and 
that his living is almost a miracle. How thankful we shall be when 
it pleases God he is at rest, for a more complete aberration of mind 
never was before ; and he even now is so violent we sometimes dare 
not go within reach of his hand. And the miserable scenes we 
have witnessed before his strength was reduced as it nowis! One 
great comfort has been, all suffering, so far as we can judge, mental 
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or bodily, has been spared, and that for two months past he has not 
for an instant been aware of his situation. My brothers were sent for, 
and have been here for two days. When all is over, Anne and I 
and the children will leave this now miserable place for ever. Lock- 
hart is obliged to go straight to London, but we mean to spend a 
couple of weeks with his relations in Lanarkshire, and perhaps take 
Rokeby in our way up. We are both much better than you would 
expect under such sad circumstances. Excuse this miserable scrawl ; 
I hardly know what I write... . 
“ C, SopH1a LOCKHART.” 
** Abbotsford, Sunday [September 16, 1832].” 


On the day succeeding that on which this melancholy letter would 
seem to have been written, Sir Walter had a brief interval of con- 
sciousness, as described by Lockhart, although the biographer would 
appear to have misdated the arrival of the sons of the poet. A 
few more days terminated the struggle ; Sir Walter died on the 21st 
of September. In October, Laidlaw notes, that Major Scott had 
given him, accompanied with a most gratifying letter, the locket 
which Sir Walter constantly wore about his neck. This was pre- 
sented to Sir Walter by Major Scott and his wife (inscribed “ From 
Walter and Jane”) on the day of their marriage, and it contained 
some of the hair of each. Major Scott enclosed as much of Sir 
Walter’s hair as would supply the place of theirs, which he wished to 
be taken out of the locket. “TI shall try to find room for all,” said 
Mr. Laidlaw; and he did find room, interlacing the various hairs, 
and wearing the invaluable jewel to his dying day. ‘“ What a change 
the loss of Abbotsford must be to the Fergusons and you all !” writes 
Mrs. Lockhart, the gentle Sophia. “It breaks my heart when I 
think of the silence and desolation that now reign there. They talk 
of a monument! God knows, papa needs no monument ; he has 
left behind him that which won’t pass away. But if the people of 
Melrose do anything, I think a great cairn on one of the hills would 
be what he would have chosen himself.” Let the hills themselves 


suffice !— 
“‘A mightier monument command 
The mountains of his native land.” 


Inverness. ae ea 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
BIDPAI. ~ 





No. IL—HIS FABLES. 


Two WICKED WIVES AND A SHOEMAKER. 


THE wife of a shoemaker had a secret intrigue, and she made the 
wife of a barber her confidant. 

When the shoemaker had gone out to spend the evening with 
some friends, the shoemaker’s wife sent to her friend and told her to 
send and tell her friend to 
come and see her. “From 
excess of drinking my hus- 
band will not know what is 
passing in my house if he 
comes home.” 

The husband, however, ar- 
rived at his own door just as 
the lover was about to gain 
admittance. He had sense 
enough to understand the posi- 
tion of affairs. He hastened 
up-stairs to his wife, beat her 
fiercely, and having tied her to 
a pillar in the house, tottered 
off to bed. Z 

Shortly afterwards the bar- 
ber’s wife came to see her 
friend, who telling her what had happened, and how_long her lover 
had been waiting outside the house, begged her to be bound and take ~ 
her place whilst she went to her lover. The barber’s wife consented, 
and set her friend at liberty. ‘The shoemaker awoke before his wife 
returned, and having called to her several times and received no 
answer he flew into a great rage, rushed down to where she was 
bound. and cut off her nose, saying, “ There, madam, give that to 
your lover !” 
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At length the shoemaker’s wife returned, and suffered terrible grief 
to see how her confidant had been treated in her absence. There 
was no relief at hand but to let the barber’s wife go home without her 
nose. The wickedest wife of the two, however, turned her friend’s 
misfortune to advantage. She loaded her husband, the shoemaker, 
with bitter imprecations, and desired him to see in illustration of his 
gross injustice how Providence had most graciously restored her 
nose. Lighting a candle, the husband saw that his wife’s nose was 
indeed restored, so he begged her pardon, and expressed the deepest 
contrition for what he had done. 

The barber’s wife, after taking such precautions as were necessary 
to stay the bleeding of her mutilated face, went to bed and began to 
think of some stratagem for making peace with her husband for the 
loss of her nose, as well as how she should account for it. Her 
husband was an irritable man. In the morning he desired her to 
fetch his shaving instruments, as he had been sent for by a customer. 
Upon which she got up and fetched one razor. 

“ Bring me all of them,” he cried, in a rage. 

The woman went out again and brought back the same razor once 
more. ‘This put the barber in such a terrific rage that he threw the 
weapon at his wife, whereupon she flung herself upon the floor, crying, 
“‘O my nose, O my nose!” 

All the neighbours came in, attracted by the woman’s screams, 
and the husband was carried off to the judge, by whom he was 
ordered to lose his nose as the best punishment for his barbarous 
conduct. The executioner was about to inflict the punishment, 
when a priest who had been made acquainted with the real cir- 
cumstances, interposed and saved him. 


THE MONKEYS AND THE GLOW-WORM. 


A party of monkeys, overtaken by sudden and unexpected cold 
winds, were wishing for a fire to warm themselves when they saw a 
glow-worm, which they took for a spark of flame. Placing some 
wood on the top of it, they- began to blow it. A bird in a tree close 
by cried out to them an explanation of their error. A man who was 
passing, said to the bird, 

“You are wasting your time and patience in explaining to them ; 
no one thinks of proving a sword upon an impenetrable stone, or of 
making a bow out of wood that will not bend.” 

The bird, however, paid no attention to this advice of non- 
interference in other people’s affairs, but flew down to the monkeys, 
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to prove to them that the glow-worm was not fire; whereupon one of 
them in a passion dashed the intruder upon the ground.and killed 
him. 


THe CAMEL AND Its ENEMIES, 


THE following story is told by a bull (Schanzabeh) visiting at a 
lion’s court, to a secret enemy who, under the guise of friendship is 
advising him to make himself 
objectionable to the king by 
openly taking offensive measures 
for his own protection against 
the alleged machinations of the 
lion’s most intimate friends. 
“If those who are about the 
king are resolved at all risks to 
effect my ruin, they have it 
certainly in their power: for 
the innocent man, however 
strong he may be, can never 
prevail over perfidy and villany, 
when they are leagued against 
him.” A questionable moral 
(perhaps only put by the bull 
as a strong excuse for inaction, 
and under doubt of the sincerity of this “ friend”) but admirably 
illustrated. 

A lion lived in a wood near a high road. His constant companions 
were a wolf, a crow, and a jackal. As a man was passing along the 
road with a number of camels, one of them went into the wood 'to 
the lion. 

“Whence come you? And what is your business?” asked the 
lion. 

“From the Desert,” said the camel, “and I await the commands 
of your majesty.” 

“You may remain at our court, and ‘shall have our protection,” 
said the king of the beasts. 

One morning the lion? went out in: search of prey, and met with 
an elephant, who wounded him so: seriously that he was laid up’ in 
his den for many weeks. The crow, the wolf, and the jackal, having 
been in the habit of eating:what the royal beast left, suffered much 
because he was unable to kill his prey as usual. 

“IT am much concerned to see you look so thin,” said the lion, 
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addressing them, “ My illness interferes with the usual provision of 
victuals, I fear.” 

“No, it is not that, your majesty,” they said, “we grieve to see 
your royal highness ill.” 

The lion thanked his friends for this proof of attachment, and 
desired them to go forth and look for some food, that they might all 
eat and be refreshed. 

Upon this the jackal, the wolf, and the crow, departed from the 
royal presence, and consulted together how they might kill the 
camel, who would make a good meal for themselves and the lion. 

The jackal observed that any plan for destroying the camel would 
be attended with great difficulty, as the lion had promised the visitor 
his royal protection. 

“Tf that is the only difficulty,” said the crow, “I will undertake to 
get the lion’s consent.” 

The crow thereupon went to the lion, who asked what success his 
friends had had. _ 

“We are so weak, your majesty,” said the crow, “from having 
fasted so long that it is impossible for us to catch any game; but we 
have a scheme for killing the camel, which should be considered 
game, as it does not eat flesh, but only grass.” 

The lion appeared to be very angry at this remark, but the crow 
went on,— 

“The camel passes its time here in idleness, and never attempts 
to make any return for the kindness he has received.” 

“ Most shallow pretext,” exclaimed the lion, “ get thee hence ; thy 
audacious proposal is an insult to the king, who has promised the 
camel his protection.” 

“Pardon me, your majesty, I was prepared for your reply, knowing 
your nobility of disposition and kindness of heart; but policy and 
justice forbid that the interest of the multitude should be sacrificed 
for the sake of a single individual. It is not uncommon for a whole 
family to be sacrificed in order to save a tribe, which on a greater 
occasion might itself become the price of the city’s security. The 
king will surely see the necessity, in the circumstances in which he 
is placed, of listening to what I have proposed. The execution of it 
will be so artfully contrived, that your majesty will reap the benefit 
without being guilty of any crime in procuring it.” 

The lion, although displeased, made no reply, and the crow went 
away convinced that his majesty’s aversion to the scheme was 
insensibly abating. 

It was then arranged by the confederates that they should repair 
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to the lion’s den, and each in turn offer himself as a sacrifice for the 
rest, the remaining two always objecting to avail themselves of 
such magnanimity. 

“We humbly, but cheerfully, approach your majesty,” began the 
crow, “‘ determined to offer our lives for the re-establishment of the 
health and strength of one to whom we are so much indebted; and 
in return for many favours and much kindness, I entreat you to 
accept me as a meal.” 

The wolf and the jackal immediately said it was most presumptuous 
on the part of the crow to suppose that he could satisfy the king with 
so small a morsel; and the jackal, with great protestation of devotion 
offered himself to the king, to which the crow and the wolf urged strong 
objections, the crow saying, “ the flesh of the jackal is known to be 
most offensive and unwholesome ;” and when the wolf, following the 
example of the others, offered to be slain for the king, the crow and 
the jackal ridiculed him, and said all physicians were agreed that the 
eating of wolves’ flesh occasioned instant death. 

Now the camel, who had stood by and heard all that was said, did 
not doubt for a moment that a prompt excuse would be made for 
him, if he also generously offered to lay down his life for the king. 

‘‘ The reasons which have been advanced against eating the crow, 
the jackal, and the wolf, will not apply to me,” said the camel, “ and 
as some return for the favours I have received, I must humbly 
emulate the example of these disinterested friends, and ask your 
majesty to accept my flesh in the present emergency.” 

Contrary to the expectations of the camel, the jackal and the wolf 
made no objection to this last offer of self-sacrifice ; but compliment- 
ing the camel upon his generosity, rushed upon him and killed him. 





“THe MICE HAVE EATEN IT!” 


A MerRcHAnt who possessed a hundred pounds of iron was 
called away from home, and entrusted his stock to one who professed 
to be his friend. On his return he asked for the iron. 

“The mice have eaten it,” said his friend. 

“ Indeed !” said the other, “I have heard of the sharpness of their 
teeth before.” 

As he was leaving the place he met the false friend’s son, whom 
he seized and led away. On the morrow the father came in haste to 
seek the lost boy. ; 

“On my return home from your house,” said the merchant, “I 
saw a hawk carry off a young lad who was no doubt your son.” 

VoL, IL, N. S. 1869. Zz 
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*% Is it credible,” replied the father, “ or was it ever heard of, that a 
hawk carried away a child?” 

‘“‘ Well,” answered the merchant, “in a country where the mice 
ean eat a! hundred pounds. of iron, it would. not. be surprising if 
hawks carried off elephants.” 

Whereupon the false friend, confessing his dishonesty, paid the 
merchant for his iron, and in return received back his son, 


THE PARTNERS. 


Two men were partners in trade. One was.dishonest, the: other 
fair and considerate. 

The honourable man discovered a large treasure in money,.and 
proposed that the.two should divide it ;: but the fraudulent partner 
said it would appear as if they 
mutually distrusted each other 
were they to divide the treasure. 

“Friends should have every- 
thing in common,” he said, 
*‘and especially partners, with- 
out admitting any distinction of 
property. Let each take what 
he wants for present need, and 
bury the remainder at the foot 
of a tree, and return for more as 
often as there is occasion for it. 
By this means the secret of our 
good fortune will remain. undi- 
vulged, and we shall not attract 
attention by having become sud- 
denly rich.” — 

This plan was agreed upon ; 
but soon after the burial of the 
balance of the treasure, the dishonest partner made an excursion by 
night to the tree, dug up the money, made the ground smooth, and 
carried the treasure home. 

_ One day, the considerate and fair partner requiring more money, 
asked his friend to accompany him to the tree, that they might both 
replenish their funds together. 

When they discovered that the money was gone, the dishonest 
partner accused the other one with stealing it, who, in return, of 
course protested that he was innocent. They agreed to refer the 
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matter to the judge, before whom each angrily accused the other of 
the theft, the fraudulent man being loudest in charging the other, and 
loudest in proclaiming his innocence. 

“Have you any proof of your assertion?” asked the judge, 
addressing: the dishonest partner. 

“I appeal to the tree,” was the reply, “let the tree be questioned, 
it.can. bear.testimony to the guilty and the innocent.” 

This he urged with great confidence, as well he might, seeing 
that. he had previously directed his father to go and conceal 
himself,in the hollow of the trunk, and answer in the name of 
the tree. The proposal surprised the judge; so he went with his 
attendants and the partners, and put the necessary questions to. the 
tree, which clearly and distinctly stated that it was the considerate 
partner who had stolen the money. This increased the astonish- 
ment of the judge still more, and considering that the matter 
deserved further investigation, he commanded wood to be brought 
and fires lighted round the tree, which beginning to burn, the wicked 
old prisoner in the trunk cried out for help, and being released, 
confessed to the shameful imposture. 

The judge thereupon sentenced both father and son to severe 
punishment, and the latter also to a fine of the whole sum which he 
had taken from his partner, to whom it was duly paid. 


Tue History oF THREE FISHES. 


THREE fishes lived together in a small lake amongst some 
mountains, which were difficult of ascent. A river had its source 
near the lake. Two enterprising fishermen made an excursion to 
the «river, and discovered the pond. They talked about the new 
water and arranged to fish in it. The conversation was overheard 
by the occupants of the lake. The first of the three fishes thinking 
of nothing else but escaping, hastily passed into the stream: the 
second remained where it was, but observing the fishermen about 
to cast their nets, tried also to escape as the first had done, 
discovering too late that the fishermen had stopped up the hole 
where the stream-ran into the pond. Then it began to upbraid 
itself for want of forethought ; but recollecting that it is the pre- 
rogative of good sense to impart courage and banish fear, it floated 
on :the top of the water, pretending to be nearly dead, floating 
alternately: on. its side and its belly. The fishermen took it out 
of the-water and threw it.on the ground between the stream and the 
pond, upon. which it gave.a sudden-.spring, jumped. into the river, 
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and swam away. ‘The third fish continued to swim about un- 
concerned until it was taken in the net. 

This story illustrates the characteristics of three classes of men. 
In the first place, of two provident men there is one who, on the 
occurrence of an event not quite unforeseen, does not immediately 
take alarm and become panic-stricken, but promptly devises 
means of escaping from his difficulties; then he who is gifted 
with more foresight, follows the approach of evil step by step, and 
takes his measures accordingly, with so much address that he may 
be said to have stifled the mischief in its birth: on the other hand, 
the weak and irresolute man fluctuates between the illusions of 
hope and the visions of fear, till his protracted indecision occasions 
his ruin. 

THE LADY AND THE FALCONER. 


A NOBLEMAN had a falconer whom he held in such high estimation 
that he permitted him to sit at table with himself and family. Now, 
the nobleman’s wife was very beautiful, and the falconer wickedly fell 
in love with the lady, and had the 
audacity to prefer his suit one day 
to her in private. 

The lady resented his proposals 
with scorn; but had sufficient com- 
passion for him not to acquaint her 
lord with his conduct. The falconer, 
nevertheless, laid a plot for her 
discomfiture. One day he caught 
two parrots, and having carefully in- 
structed one to say, “ My mistress 
loves the falconer,” and the other to 
scream, “I will tell no tales,” he 
carried them to his master, who was 
surprised to hear them talk, though 
he could not understand what they 
said, for the falconer had instructed 
them in the language of Balk. 

; Soon afterwards some guests from 
Balk-came to visit the nobleman, and, overhearing what the birds said, 
they looked shocked and surprised. The nobleman asked for an expla- 
nation, which at length they gave, adding that they could not remain 
in a house of such evident ill-fame. Hereupon the nobleman, who 
loved his wife, and therefore had faith in her, asked his guests to 
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speak to the parrots in the language of Balk, when it was found 
that the birds could only repeat the few shameful words which the 
falconer had taught them. In this way the innocence of the wife was 
completely proved, and the villany of the falconer established. 

The nobleman sent for his dishonourable and ungrateful servant, 
who entered the room with a white hawk upon his hand. The lady 
questioned him upon what the parrots had said, and he answered by 
making a scandalous charge against her, which he had no sooner 
uttered than the white hawk sprung at him, and plucked out his eyes, 
which was regarded by all as an act of Divine punishment for a 
cruel sin. 


On ILL-ADVISED FRIENDSHIPS. 


A Buc had taken up his quarters in the bed of a rich man, who 
being a sound sleeper had never felt the quiet feasting of his intruder. 
One night, the bug invited a flea to share his comfortable berth, and 
this lively insect accepted the generous invitation of his acquaintance. 
As soon as the rich man retired the flea bit him fiercely and he 
awoke, ordered his bed to be searched, discovered the bug at once, 
caught him and killed him ; whilst the nimble flea escaped. And it is 
thus with a wicked man; if he is himself too weak to,become the 
instrument of injury, he at least contrives to bring it about by his 
selfishness or mismanagement. 


(Zo be continued.) 














WEARY. 


’M sick of the world and its trouble, 
I’m weary of pleasures that cloy, 





I see through the bright-coloured bubble, 


And find no enjoyment in joy. 


Is all that we earn worth the earning ? 
Is all that we gain worth the prize? 
Is all that we learn worth the learning ? 

Is pleasure but 'pain in disguise ? 


Is sorrow. e’er. worth our dejection ? 
Is life but a snare and a sell ? 

Ts love ever worth our affection ? 
Le jeu vaut-il, donc, la chandelle ? 


O where are the eyes that*enthralled us, 
And where are the lips that we kissed ? 

Where the syren-like voices that called us, 
And where all the chances we missed ? 


We know not what mortals call pleasure— 
For clouded are skies that were blue ; 

To dross now has melted our treasure, 
And false are the hearts that were true. 


‘The flowers we gathered are faded, 
The leaves of our laurels are shed ; 
Our spirit is broken and jaded, 
The hopes of our youth are all dead. 


A dull, dreary feeling comes o’er us, 
That night has o’ershadowed our day ; 

Bright fruits of this earth only bore us ; 
They ripen—to fall and decay! 


I’m sick of the world and its trouble, 

For rest and seclusion I thirst ; 
I’m tired of the gay tinted bubble, 
That brighteneth only to burst ! 














CHRISTOPHER. KENRICK. 
HIS LIFE.AND. ADVENTURES. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


A. CHAPTER BY THE WAY: CHIEFLY CONCERNING THE REV. PAUL 
FELTON ; BUT. ALSO INTERESTING TO THE FRIENDS AND 
ADMIRERS OF FATHER ELLIS. 


T Hallow once again, amidst “the uncertain glories.of an 
April day.” But the changes that the showery month 
rings upon the’ fickle winds -are -not more variable. than 
our fortunes. Let the following dialogue, bear witness: 
the time is twelve ; the scene, the drawing-room which» you. did me 
the honour to enter at an early stage of this most veracious history. ’ 

Myself. Now then, quick, Ellis, before Cissy comes. tell. us..all 
about it. 

£ilis.. (He has insisted that I call him “father” no ionnee-ite 
-article in the Review, against celibacy, is from my friend’s pen:). I will 
tell you all I know. The Reverend (Heaven save the: mark !) Paul 
Felton married the Widow Naseby whilst you were in Scotland. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Yes; we know that, Mr. Ellis. 

Ellis. Durimg the honeymoon, which they spent in Paris, Felton 
-was followed about by a person named White, who had. also: been 
in the Church. White turned up everywhere,: and made himself 
excessively disagreeable, irritating and annoying Mrs. Felton. im- 
mensely. This: lasted for: a few days; and then, Felton getting 
angry with his visitor, there was a row, and White, at the table d’héte 
-of the Grand Hotel, said, “ You are a convict and a scoundrel, and I 
will expose you.” He repeated this in French, that nobody should 
‘miss the point of the remark. There was a tremendous scene: 
Mrs. Felton. fainted ;\ the men would have:fought like. English black- 
guards, but the waiters prevented them. Mr..White disappeared, and 
.so did the Feltons, who went to London, and thence returned home. 

Mrs. Kenrick. When did all:this:come out? 

Mr. Ellis. A few days:ago:in the police reports:of 4 Suffolk paper, 
which I hold in my hand. 
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Myself. Finish the story, Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis. They no sooner got home than the postman brings, post 
after post, anonymous letters, bearing the Suffolk post-mark, addressed 
to the “ Rev. Paul Fenton, a/ias Jones, convict, the Rectory, Hallow.” 
These threaten Mr. Felton, that if he does not at once pay a certain 
sum of money to White, he will be exposed. The end of the story is 
told by the Reverend Paul Felton himself, who has White arrested, 
and taken before a Suffolk bench of magistrates and committed for 
trial at the assizes. 

Myself. What an extraordinary case ! 

Mr. Ellis. White and Felton appear to have had some transactions 
together in the purchase and sale of benefices (a scandal upon the 
Church which I hope to see bear good fruit in the Church’s own 
interest), and the settlement of accounts was unsatisfactory to White. 
Felton had retired from the “business” when he came here, and in- 
tended to lead a good and exemplary life. A few months ago White 
learnt, for the first time, the story of Felton’s antecedents, and threat- 
ened him with exposure. This, by the way, was the time when he broke 
off his engagement with Cissy. Soon afterwards, however, he paid 
White a'sum of money to secure silence. In the course of a short 
time he married Mrs, Naseby. Thereupon, White recommenced his 
persecutions; Felton paid him extortionate demands in Paris to keep 
him quiet, and, even after that outburst in the Grand Hotel, made 
another and a final settlement with him ; but the persecution was con- 
tinued by personal letters and anonymous communications. Mrs. 
Felton grew alarmed and angry, and upbraided her husband; and, 
altogether, the poor fellow was in a very miserable state. He 
started off to London, took counsel’s advice, had White arrested, and 
got him committed for sending threatening and menacing letters. 
Felton stood up in the witness-box and confessed that his name was 
Jones ; that when he was a deacon he was charged with forging a bill, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, which he served, after- 
wards changed his name, got ordained, and is now rector of Hallow. 

Mrs. Kenrick, Good heavens! What an escape our poor dear 
Cissy has had. 

Myself. I dare say she will believe, now, that he broke off the 
- engagement because he really loved her, and would not run the risk 
of making her unhappy. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Probably she will, Christopher, and she may do so 
without forfeiting her title to the most affectionate consideration. 

Mr. Ellis. 1 am myself inclined to think that you have correctly 
interpreted Felton’s conduct with regard to Cissy. 
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Myself. Generous being! But is there not a crime called simony ? 

Mr. Ellis. There is; and to that the lawyers would not let either 
Felton or White confess. 

Myself. A very pretty story as it stands; and we shall have our 
friend S. G. O. down upon it, no doubt. The practice of trading in 
livings is a blot upon Church administration—— 

Mr. Ellis. Which must and shall be wiped out, sir. 


[Enter Cissy and BEss. | 


Cissy. How do you do, Mr. Ellis? I told Bess you were here. 

Mr. Ellis. Thank you, my pretty Cissy ; you look as fresh as the 
April daisies, in that morning robe. 

Cissy. Thank you, sir ; and what do you think of Bess ? 

Mr. Ellis. (Taking Bess by the hand.) Think she is worthy to be 
your sister, Cissy. 

Cissy. (Curtseying and smiling.) Thank you, again. Mr. Ellis, you 
must have been to court lately. 

Mr. Ellis. No; nor am 1 in a parlous state. Miss Bessie, there 
were numerous inquiries for you in the village this morning. 

Bess. Indeed; why am I in request ? 

Mrs. Kenrick. 1 know all about it, Bess, and will see the people 
for you. 

Cissy. Pa, when shall you have finished your story ? 

Myself. Very soon now, my dear. 

Cissy. We want you to take us out for a month when you are off 
what you call the literary treadmill. 

Bess. Who would have imagined that father could be so senti- 
mental as he confesses to have been ? 

Myself. Ellis could have imagined it. You should have heard his 
reverence talking about you the other evening. 

Cissy. What did he say, pa? Tell us all about it. 

Bess. Do, father, if you like. 

Mr. Ellis. And you may for me. 

Myself. No, I will not betray the bashful young lover’s confidence. 

Bess. Mr. Kenrick is going to be facetious, I can see; take me 
into the garden, Mr. Ellis. 

[Zit FaTHER ELuis and Bgss, the latter pretending to be very 
angry, and casting pleasant side glances at Mrs. KENRICK. | 

Mrs. Kenrick. You should not plague them so much, Christopher. 

Cissy. Oh, they don’t mind-it, mamma. Bess likes it; she often - 
says funny things herself to Mr. Ellis. She told him, the other day, 
if he was only marrying her for the sake of having a nurse in his old 
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‘age he had better reconsider his offer, ds. she could mot nurse,’and 
hated making gruel. , 
Myself. Bess is an odd creature. 
Cissy. She is, indeed.: There she is’ at the window; beckoning. 
Let me go and see what she wants. . 


[Zxit Cissy. ] 


Mrs. Kenrick. I suppose you have no objection to our people at 
Hallow having some festivities on Bessie’s wedding-day ? 

Myself. Let me see-—when is it ? 

Mrs. Kenrick. Really, it:is too bad ‘of you to forget in this way. 
‘On Monday week. 

Mysef. My darling, I cannot help my *memory failing; I am 
getting into the sear and yellow leaf. 

Mrs. Kenrick. 1 certainly wish your memory were not 'so defective ; ; 
the illustrations of that failing are very remarkable in the recent 
chapters of your professed biography. . 

Myself. Name them, my dear, name them. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Not now ; I wish to talk of matters more important. 
Your lawyer called, when you were out after breakfast, to say that the 
‘settlements are ready. 

Myself. Yes, all right. 

Mrs. Kenrick, Andwhat about the church ? Is it to be decorated ? 
and shall we ask Lady Somerfield’s brother to assist at the ceremony ? 

Myself. Do whatever you think best, my dear. 

Mrs. Kenrick, But I am anxious to know what yow wish. 

Myself. Nothing more and nothing less than you wish. I should 
think one parson will be able to marry them ; but, if you would like 
two, you could not have a better fellow than Lady Somerfield’s brother. 

Mrs. Kenrick, And about decorating the church ? 

Myself. Tf the school-children wish to do it, let them by all means. 

Mrs. Kenrick. Mr. Ellis’s parishioners are going to present him 
with a salver, and Bessie with a brooch. The Hallow people. are sub- 
scribing for a silver tea-service. 

Myself. The Hallow people are very kind. 

Mrs. Kenrick. 1 wish Tom could have been here. 

Myself. Ah! so do I; but he would have been a tyrant to 
Ellis. It seems so absurd, Ellis marrying,—and Bess, too, for that 
matter. 

Mrs. Kenrick. 1 really cannot'see it. I have known younger-men 
than Mr. Ellis whose hair has been as white as snow, It is nonsense 
to call a man of forty-five old. 
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Myself, Perhaps it‘is.. I married too young; Ellis goes to the 
other extreme. 

Mrs. Kenrick. You are an aggravating creature. [Giving me a 
hearty kiss. ] 

Myself. And you, a dear, good, match-making, silly, old woman: 
[Kissing her again, like a loving old donkey as I am.]} 

Mrs. Kenrick. Then you give me carte blanche, and promise not to 
be angry, whatever I may do. 

Myself. Don’t let sentiment master your judgment, that is all. 

[Zxit omnes. Mrs. K. to confer with villagers, bell-ringers, school- 
children ; I to describe, if possible, all that I remember of my own 
strange marriage at Fleetborough. ] 


CHAPTER. XXXI. 
I AM MARRIED. 


EsTHER left it all to me, and I ordered the arrangements in this wise. 

At eleven o'clock Esther and Barbara were to come to the church, 
where I would meet them. The sexton had strict orders to let no 
one know what was going on, and he was to give my darling away. 
After the ceremony we were to return to breakfast ; at two o’clock 
to start for London, just as the bells clashed forth a merry peal both 
at Fleetborough and Lindford. Barbara was to occupy the remainder 
of the day in sending off our wedding-cards. 

It was a bright summer day. Many a time in “wedding: descrip- 
tions” for the Hera/d and other papers, I had used up the well-known 
line “ Happy is the bridé that the sun shines on.” I thought of it 
now as the sun shone beamingly down upon everything, making the 
river sparkle in spite of its lazy determination not to disturb itself 
about anything, making the roofs of those thatched houses hard by 
fairly blaze with their yellow stonecrop and lichens, making the 
windows shimmer and glimmer, and the reflection of the river creep 
up and down the walls like fairy lights, making the tall trees stand 
out green and tender against the clear bright sky, making all creation 
look happy and smiling, and filling my heart with gratitude to the 
great Master whose power is seen no less in the painted wing of that 
butterfly fluttering on our way than in yon glorious sun, whose genial 
light has called it forth for a few bright and ‘transient hours. 

The grey old church looked down upon me with all the solemnity 
of three hundred centuries. The rooks called to each other high up 
in the brown and mossy tower. The sun-light followed me through 
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the carved and worn old porch, and rested in a lustrous halo upon 
the altar, tinged with gleams of red and yellow, and blue and 
purple that came in through the painted story of the Prodigal Son. 
My footsteps resounded like ancient echoes through the old moth- 
eaten church, and separate echoes seemed to wander alone through 
the tall pews and up into the oaken gallery, and amongst the organ 
pipes. Then other footsteps came into the church, and I heard the 
voices of the sexton and the Rev. Cornelius Norton talking together 
in the vestry. I went to the church door then, and met Esther and 
Barbara in the porch. 

A grey silk dress, the smallest indication of orange blossoms in her 
white straw bonnet, and my own little wedding present, a diamond 
brooch in her black lace shawl, were the only special marks of 
holiday and festival in my dear girl’s attire. Barbara had done 
herself up in a stupid gorgeous red and yellow fashion, but I only 
saw Esther’s sweet contented smile, and my gratitude for Barbara’s 
kind help was sufficient just then to cover any excess of colour in 
her dress or anything else; and she knew it, for she succeeded in 
attaching a condition to my marriage with Esther, which in after 
days cost me much money and considerable anxiety, though I got 
over it all and prospered nevertheless. But why sully this eventful 
happy day even with an allusion to anything disagreeable ? 

The marriage ceremony seems to me, looking back from these 
days, like the misty incident of a very happy dream. I remember how 
proudly I put the ring upon Esther’s finger ; I remember her sweet 
yet firm responses, and my own loud “I wills,” I remember my 
fervent prayers ; I remember looking up once and seeing a girl with 
a child in her arms standing just within the church and looking on 
with a curious interested gaze: she had wandered into the church, 
finding the door ajar, and with the sunlight upon her head she looked 
like some holy figure out of some painted cathedral; I remember 
going into the vestry and signing the book, and I remember walking 
home again with Esther through that same leafy lane, walking 
together for the first time man and wife, never to part until death 
should come between us ; I remember that we had breakfast, and that 
the first bottle of champagne would not “pop,” which Mrs. Wilton 
feared was a bad omen ; I remember packing up afterwards with a 
wonderful sensation in my mind of increased importance and re- 
sponsibility ; I remember assisting Esther into that cab from the 
Crown ; and I remember just as the train started for London, hearing 
the old bells of Fleetborough ring out with a sudden burst of melody 
that seemed to startle the porters at the station. The sounds followed 
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us for a few seconds, and then we were fairly on our first journey in 
life. 

It is somewhat remarkable that one particular incident of the 
marriage which I ought, perhaps, hardly to remember, is wonderfully 
impressed upon my memory—it is the breakfast. There never was 
such a wedding-breakfast in this world. It was laid out in the 
parlour, and consisted of—what does the reader think? The most 
important dish was minced veal, and the least obtrusive was some 
cold chicken. There was a nice bit of ribs of beef with celery sauce, 
for which Mrs. Wilton was famous amongst her friends. There was 
no tea, there was no coffee; but there was stout, and champagne, 
cheesecakes, and jam. 

“This is not a breakfast,” said Barbara; ‘it is a luncheon: for 
travellers.” 

Esther looked at me to see what impression the display was 
making upon me. 

‘** Barbara would have it like this,” said Mrs. Wilton, in a querulous 
sort of protest; “ for my part, I should like the affair to have been 
done in proper order. I always think it is best not to go out of the 
ways of the world, especially at christenings, marriages, and funerals.” 

“We have not got to the christenings yet,” said Barbara, jerking 
out each word at the ceiling, and chuckling slightly at the close of 
her remark, 

“No, you quite know what I mean, and I am sure Mr. Kenrick 
does,” said Mrs. Wilton. 

“* For what we are going to receive,” said Barbara, “ Lord make 
us truly thankful, and that will do, Mary, you can leave the room, I'll 
see that all is right.” 

Whereupon the servant left the room, and Barbara proceeded to 
assist us to the various delicacies which had been provided for our 
luncheon. 

*‘ Where is the cake, Barbara?” I asked. 

“Yonder, on the sideboard,” said that emphatic lady. “I am 
cutting it up for presents.” 

‘Oh, you should have put it on the table,” said Esther. 

“Tf it had been a breakfast in the regular way, I should,” was the 
prompt reply. 

“Barbara is so strange,” said Mrs. Wilton. “I am sure when I 
married my first husband, he would no more have permitted of 

“There, never mind your first husband, mother,” said Barbara: 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Kenrick have only an hour to get from here and 
catch the train, and I beg to propose their health.” 
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_Barbara intended that.the point of her speech should have been a 
practical one—the explosion of an uncorked champagne bottle which 
she had in her hands ; but the cork fell flat and dead upon the table, 
and the wine came out of the bottle like stale beer. 

“T don’t like that,” said Mrs. Wilton, “ it is a bad omen.” 

I could see all this was making Esther very unhappy, so I put my 
arm. round her waist.and said, ‘‘There are no bad omens, Esther, and 
on: behalf of Mrs. Kenrick and myself, I. beg to thank this. large 
and enthusiastic assembly for the warm reception which has been 
accorded to the toast of the morning, proposed in such elegant and 
flattering terms by my eloquent relative, Miss Barbara.” I felt it 
incumbent upon me to enliven the proceedings in some way. “Iam 
sure you will excuse me from making a long speech; for however 
facile one may be in addressing one’s friends after dinner, it is no 
easy matter to speak after breakfast, after such a breakfast, and to 
such a toast. I can only say for my dear wife, that she. heartily 
reciprocates your kind wishes, and I can only say for myself, that I 
am the happiest man in the world.” [‘ Hear, hear,” said Barbara. ] 
“Some remark has been made about omens ; I could give you a long 
list of omens which have struck me to-day as indicative of the hap- 
piness, the continued, the lasting happiness of the bride and bride- 
groom who have been united this morning under such delightful, such 
charming, such affectionate, such loving auspices. I will not detain 
you, however, with any further remarks. I only hope that the charm- 
ing young ladies who have so gracefully fulfilled the duties of bride- 
maids, will soon find themselves engaged in that short journey which 
we have made this morning from Bachelor’s Bay to the United States.” 
[“ Bravo,” said Barbara, whilst Esther smiled, but still looked anxiously 
up at her husband. | 

“Very good!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilton, as if she were going to 
make an energetic remark for once; “it was beautiful.” Then lapsing 
back again into her usual mood, she said, “ Beautiful, if it had been 
ata real breakfast, and I am sure I wish it had; for I do not like 
this mock sort of a wedding, and I only hope you will be happy, I 
am sure——” 

“ Happy, mother!” I said; “of course we shall,” upon which I 
kissed the party all round, and giving “to our next merry meeting,” 
proceeded to prepare for the journey which was to be the happiest 
of my life. » Esther chatted about a hundred pleasant trifles; hoped 
we should see Julia.:Belmont and her husband when they were 
married ; recalled tomy mind that party at Mitchings when first we 
met ; asked me if I:remembered- that: evening’ when I flung out at 
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Priscilla ; wondered what had become of Tom Folgate ; and made 
the merriest rattle all the way to our journey’s end. 

It was the height of the London season. That fact had not 
influenced my arrangements, for I had only been twice in. London, 
—once when I was an infant, and once to see the publishers of the 
Athenian Magazine and The Stage. Esther had never been in London, 
and she was in a: whirl-of amazement. ‘‘It is like being in the 
belfry when they are ringing a peal,” she said, and I have often 
thought of her simile since, whilst listening to that everlasting din of 
the busiest London streets. How I.came to select the house, I do 
not know; but I had taken rooms at one of the Covent Garden 
hotels. My letter could not have been communicated to the head 
chambermaid, who proceeded to.cast an awkward reflection upon my 
manliness or upon Esther’s youth. . Later in life we might both have 
accepted the mistake as a:compliment. Mrs. Chambermaid had our 
luggage carefully put: into: separate rooms, and my orders for the 
reversing of this arrangement were evidently the source of quiet but 
lively merriment amongst the servitors of that first landing, during 
nearly half a day—not more—their time for amusement was limited. 
In the country we nurse our fun and think over it, breaking out, as it 
were, into guffaws, long after London would have forgotten the wildest 
joke, or the most frightful tragedy. 

Every morning for a week I went out before. breakfast and 
purchased, in that attractive Covent Garden, a bouquet of flowers for 
our breakfast table, a delicate attention which was not lost upon my 
most amiable and charming wife. We went to all the sights in a 
leisurely holiday way, saw the pictures, did the opera, went to 
Vauxhall, and took a boat to Richmond. In the intervals I called 
upon various publishers, and was introduced to several editors who 
had been good enough to publish my papers. I was received with 
kindly courtesy by all. At one place I was offered ashare for a few 
hundred pounds in a: highly successful publication which came to 
grief a week afterwards ; one publisher offered to take any essays or 
articles I might send for.a.time and: publish them at his own risk to 
see if they would be successful ; another offered me a pound a week 
to come to London and assist him with a newspaper ; but these were 
the pedlers and sharks and beggars. of the press; happily, I had 
made sufficient mark with the better class to secure fair arrangements 
for remunerative services, and I could see my way to a safe income 
from London as long as I chose to:.send: up good readable papers 
from Lindford. 

Before: the »week «was. over I received>(sent.on from Lindford) a 
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letter from my father, wishing me happiness and prosperity, enclosing 
a pretty little old family ring for Esther, and five more ten pound 
notes for her husband. “It never rains but it pours.” Dear, kind 
old gentleman ! I wrote him a letter full of gratitude and thanks, and 
said he would be the first we should call upon on our return. We 
bought a load of pretty things with that fifty pounds. It was a 
wedding present, I said, and it should be spent in Esther’s honour. 
It was worth a hundred pounds to see my wife looking into all the 
shops and shop-windows of the Strand and Ludgate Hill, and a 
thousand to see her almost childish delight with Regent Street. 
People stopped to stare at us both, we looked so happy and country- 
fied, I suppose. We excited more attention than the streams of gay 
and gorgeous equipages coming from the park, and shopkeepers 
seemed to take a special delight in serving us. Oh, what parcels we 
sent to that hotel, what trinkets, what ornaments, what knick-knacks! 
The waiters in the house appeared to envy us, and the mistress came 
out of her little room to smile kindly upon us and say something 
about the weather. Perhaps we reminded her of happy country days, 
for she told us that she came from Lindfordshire, and was married 
in that county. 

It was a delightful thing to stroll through Covent Garden and look 
at the flowers ; and one evening the editor of Zie Stage procured us 
a box for Drury Lane. A man threw his coat over the wheel of the 
cab, that my wife might not soil her pretty white dress as she stepped 
out. His face seemed familiar to me. When I turned round to look 
at him again, he was gone. It was a strange fancy, but during the 
overture to the play I thought that man was Tom Folgate ; and more 
than once during the performance the same face arose in my memory. 
Then I thought of my dream about Mrs. Mitching dying of want, and 
for a moment a cloud darkened my own happiness. Esther looked 
at me, but she put down the anxious expression of my face to the effect 
of a pathetic episode in the play. I speedily, however, recovered my 
cheerfulness, and took note of the vastness of the theatre, and the 
gay audience. I observed that many eyes were directed towards my 
box ; and no wonder, for Esther looked so fresh and bright and 
simply beautiful, that the gorgeous attire and diamonds and feathers 
and jewels and bright costumes of the other ladies only enhanced 
her good looks. 

The week was over at last, and then we had the delightful sensa- 
tion of going to our own home, which looked most charming and 
inviting in the evening sunlight, with a cheerful housekeeper recom- 
mended by my landlady to receive us, and Emmy, dressed in her 
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best style and smiling her freshest smile, at the window. We 
wandered through the house over and over again, Esther approving 
of this and the other, and deferentially suggesting little changes here 
and there, Emmy full of gossip, and the housekeeper all attention 
and importance. 

It was a short honeymoon, in the fashionable and general sense, 
and I further vulgarised the ordinary notions of a marriage by begin- 
ning to work the very next day after our return, in downright earnest. 
I often thought my wife felt lonely, but she always assured me she 
had plenty of occupation ; then Emmy frequently came to see her, 
and many of the ladies of Lindford did her the honour to leave their 
cards. We were scrupulously careful about returning calls, our in- 
come compelling us not to have a large circle of acquaintances, and 
my occupation giving me but little time for the cultivation of social 
rites. Sometimes Esther would sit by me for hours whilst I was 
engaged in writing glowing articles for the Herald, or serious essays 
for my kind London publishers ; but her great delight was when I 
snatched a morning from these labours to cultivate that art, the 
germs of which I had acquired in Abel Crockford’s painting-room, to 
bring her sewing into that little garret, and chat and work whilst I 
painted. In the evening we tried some duets on the violin and 
piano, and our favourite piece was “ Robin Adair.” 

When we had been at home about three weeks, we went over to 
Stonyfield. It was on a Saturday morning and a fine summer day. My 
father received us most cordially, and it did my heart good to see 
how Esther conciliated the old gentleman, nestling under his 
arm when we went to church on Sunday, and calling him father in 
such a sweet, soft, loving way. ‘She has brown hair, and speaks 
small, like a woman.” And they made a picture to look upon: my 
father tall and stooping, with white hair and regular-cut features, a 
little hard and stern, but lighted up with a subdued sense of pleasure; 
Esther in a light summer dress sweeping the ground, bound in at the 
waist by a delicate band with rose-buds on it, a blush rose in her 
straw bonnet, her bright eyes sparkling like gems, and her two lips 
parted with a smile that seemed to radiate all over her pretty, round, 
dimpled face. Everybody looked at them, and as we walked along 
—myself with an easy air of triumph and pride in my gait—the 
townsfolk whispered, “ It’s old Mr. Kenrick’s son’s wife,” and “ That 
is Christopher Kenrick ; he’s an author, and very clever; it was 
quite a romantic marriage.” My poor old father was proud of his 
son and of his son’s wife, and he said it was a pity we should part 
any more. “Could we not stay and live in Stonyfield? He should 
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not be long with us.” I urged my duty to the Hera/d, and the old 
gentleman at once agreed that we must return to Lindford. Stony- 
field was all very well in this hour of victory, but every now and then 
all the old mortal enmity to the place rose within my heart. There 
were not many persons whom I could remember in it now, but occa- 
sionally I met men who had been cruel to me when I was a boy,— 
men who had attacked and fought me, and men who now and then 
had got the worst of their brutal conspiracies. 

My wife liked Mr. Kenrick’s old shop, and we rummaged amongst 
the old books together. There were still left some of the very works 
which had charmed me when a boy. They looked yellow and dirty 
many of them now; but there lay “The Works of William Shak- 
speare,” just as I had left them, with their wonderful pictures of 
the Witches in ‘Macbeta.” Burton’s “ Anatomy,” and “Songs 
and Ballads” were still there. I asked my father to give me these, 
and he did so readily, saying, at the same time, “ The place will be 
yours altogether some day, Christopher. What you will do with it, I 
do not know ; and if I could think that those who are gone before 
us know of our actions below, it would make me happy to feel that 
your mother might see you and me and that good wife of yours here 
together.” He spoke with a tremor in his voice, and there were 
tears in his eyes, as if the gradual loss of physical power was weaken- 
ing the strength and firmness of his mind. I pitied him heartily, and 
changing the subject as quickly as I could, asked if he knew anything 
of Mr. Noel Stanton. He only knew that there was such a person. 

I found out Mr. Noel Stanton, and Mrs. Kenrick and myself did 
ourselves the honour of calling upon these highly distinguished and 
delightful people. We found Mrs. Stanton, with her back hair down, 
reading a novel, and rocking a cradle in which a baby was crying so 
fiercely that our entrance, and the slip-shod servant’s announcement 
thereof, were not heard, to the chagrin and annoyance of Mrs. 
Stanton, who looked up, blushed, apologised, took her baby out of 
the cradle, said houses would get into disorder where there are 
children, wondered where Mr. Stanton was, answered the question 
by thinking aloud that he was at the billiard club, and otherwise 
got into dire confusion in manner and conversation. 

I simply mention this as a little matter that may interest my lady 
readers, and in illustration of the character of my wife, who always 
had the nicest way of casting oil upon troubled waters. Before one 
could see how it was done, the baby was in her arms, she was sitting 
in the rocking-chair, smoothing the little one’s hair, making it laugh 
as if there never had been a tear in its eyes, and talking all the 
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while to Mrs. Stanton as if there were not the smallest grounds for 
apology or confusion. 

Noel came in presently, and invited us to stay and have dinner ; 
but after an exchange of civilities, we came away, and I amused 
Esther by expressing a hope that the Kenrick household would never 
degenerate into such a condition as that of the Stantons’. 

“ There is no knowing what we may come to,” said Esther, laugh- 
ing ; ‘‘ but we will try our best to keep our husband from the billiard 
club.” 

“‘ And our babies from yelling their little eyes out in cradles,” I 
said, pressing the dear arm that was linked in mine. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A QUIET LIFE. 


I CALL it a quiet life, though no man’s life can be a quiet one, 
unless he be a hermit, and even the severest recluse must have his 
restless moments. I call it a quiet life, in contradistinction to those 
early days of trouble and locomotion, in its difference to my life at 
Stonyfield and Harbourford. I call that period between my marriage 
and the present a quiet life because it has been disturbed by com- 
paratively few tempests, because its incidents are common-place, 
because in comparison with most lives it has been a quiet, happy time. 

Not but what there have been shadows on the path, and winters 
succeeding the summers, winters with death in them, and tears that 
have almost frozen in the well-springs of affection. The first few 
months of my married life was as near an approach to elysium as can 
well be imagined. Looking back now, and forgetting for the moment 
my experience, judging for example, as an outsider might judge of 
her character, I should not have been surprised if Esther had turned 
out to be anything but a wise and clever wife. So confiding, so 
trusting, so self-denying, one might have been pardoned for thinking 
she would lack the spirit necessary to successful household manage- 
ment and wifely firmness. But it was not so; there existed beneath 
that quiet, affectionate, happy manner of Esther’s, a firm will, a rare 
spirit. This indeed was shown in her leaving home at Lindford to 
take that situation at Lady Somerfield’s ; also in her encounter with 
Howard and his aunt when I played the spy ; also in her courageous 
marriage of a man who could only offer her his hand and heart. 
Her noble, womanfuly, truthful nature was tried and proved in many 


ways during those early months of our marriage. 
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My constant companion and friend, she encouraged me in my 
labour, did her best to share my studies, and always gave me her 
liveliest sympathy. No man could have worked harder or more 
successfully in so short a time. My name was constantly before the 
public, and yet I found time for occasional mornings in that painting- 
room, and also for a visit now and then to my father at Stonyfield, 
who came to see us twice, and spent two Sundays with us, a proud 
and happy man, changed in heart and feeling, though the hard, 
exacting nature would make itself seen and felt on occasions. 

My marriage-with Esther was conditional upon a certain arrange- 
ment with Barbara, who invested Esther’s money in the commercial 
establishment of a relative. My wife objected to the transaction as soon 
as she knew of it, and begged me at all hazards to relieve myself from 
the responsibility of it. The Spaniards have a proverb which holds 
that “‘a woman’s counsel is no great thing, but he who does not take 
it is a fool.” The Italians say, “ women are wise off-hand, but fools 
on reflection.” I certainly believe women have some special instinct 
which inspires them with almost prophetic vision in the interests of 
those whom they love. It has always come true in my case, that if 
I did not listen to the first counsels of my wife, I invariably made a 
mistake. It was so in this business scheme of Barbara Wilton’s. 
One morning I found myself involved in liabilities which threatened 
to sweep away not only all I possessed, but to mortgage my future 
to a very serious extent. I had journeys to and fro between Lind- 
ford and London, visits to Fleetborough, angry altercations with 
Miss Wilton, remonstrances from her mother, interviews with 
lawyers, was served with processes and writs, and worried almost 
into as thin and white a personage as the living skeleton who made 
so much mischief between the show-girl and her father, in a novel 
which my wife specially treasures. 

This trouble came at a most unfortunate time for my wife, a short 
time within the first year of our marriage, and it culminated in a catas- 
trophe which we are neither of us likely to forget. During my absence 
at the office, a sheriff's officer called at Bromfield Road, and some cruel 
and unjustifiable speech of his fell so heavily upon my wife’s spirits 
that, when I reached home, it was to find her dangerously ill. Days of 
agony and miserable suspense followed, and a week afterwards there 
was a little coffin in the spare bed-room—a little coffin, I say, and I 
say it with a grateful heart to God that He spared the one most 
important life. 

That was a dark time, but we got over it. The case of the com- 
mercial collapse was not so bad as it seemed. It took all my ready 
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cash, and brought out my first novel. A London house consented 
to pay me partly in advance for any important work which I chose 
to engage myself to them for, and the whole sum agreed upon, imme- 
diately it was completed. I gave up all the money I had engaged 
to pay, other sums at intervals, got a release from further responsi- 
bility, and saw my way clear to entire relief within three years. How 
I worked! I wonder at myself now, when I think of what I 
achieved in a few months. 

There was another sad interval in the following year (“ when sorrows 
come, they come not in single spies, but in battalions”), which in- 
volved the death of my father. ‘They found him in his easy-chair, 
with the Athenian Magazine open at my last article, just as he had sat 
down to read after tea. It was many hours before the housekeeper 
discovered that he was dead; there was so much happy repose in 
his face, “as if he was enjoying his book,” she said. A sweet and 
quiet end for one so warped and hard in earlier years. Peace to his 
- manes! He was buried beside my mother, and the old church-bells 
moaned out a solemnly beautiful requiem. We stood by the little 
parlour window, my wife and I, and heard their muffled chiming 
long after the funeral was over. It was a bright autumn day. The 
sun shone on the two shambling old trees that looked over at us from 
an adjoining yard. The wind rambled through their withered leaves 
and carried the dirge-like music of the bells about with it, as if bur- 
thened with a sad, sad message. A few brown leaves hurried to and 
fro in the street in a weird dance of death, to the measure of the 
bells ; but the sunshine told of the resurrection to come. 

It sounds so like the huckstering heir to speak of the dead man’s 
riches—as if one spoke with the funereal bell in one’s ear ; but I write 
of days that are gone, I write as a man who regards death as simply 
the penalty of life, and I write of one who died at a ripe old age, in 
his easy chair, apparently without pain,—as if he had gone off ina 
pleasant dream. 

My father died worth twenty thousand pounds, and I was his heir- 
at-law, even if he had not, as he did, willed his property to me. 
Five thousand pounds went to pay for Barbara Wilton’s speculation 
and my folly, and I vowed not to touch the remaining fifteen until 
my labours and the interest had made up the total sum again. My 
wife encouraged me in this resolve, and many times during the six 
years which elapsed before I succeeded, in carrying out my vow, her 
wise counsels and self-denial prevented me from breaking down; 
but I laboured on successfully, purchased the Zindford Herald, and 
wrote for my very life not only for that paper, but for others ; more 
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particularly I wrote for that famous house which, in the dark days, 
had encouraged me by a cheque in advance for my first novel. 
My books were fairly successful ; but there was far more certainty 
about that income from invested capital than there was about the 
money I earned in the hard and thorny paths of literature. I 
question if I could have continued to make a good income out of 
my pen, had I been compelled to go on writing for a living. In 
later years, after I had painted for six months in the studio of one of 
our most eminent landscape-painters, I earned money by my pictures. 


In eight years at Bromfield Road we had four children. That 
first little one which we lost; a year afterwards, Bessie ; two years 
after that, Tom ; and in the sixth year of our marriage Cissy was 
born. Emmy Wilton was a constant visitor and a source of great 
comfort to Esther, who frequently invited her to come and live with 
us, but always without avail. I think Emmy’s pride brooded over 
those magnificent arrangements which she had talked of in the past, 
and because all her own castles had come to the ground she could 
not bring herself to have apartments in one of ours. She remained 
for many years in charge of Dr. Sharpe’s family, and continued to 
. hold herself spiritedly aloof from Miss Priscilla, who finally retired 
from her school-keeping on a small income, never having favoured us 
with a call, though she did condescend to write me a very impertinent 
letter on my marriage, thanking me for introducing clandestine mar- 
riages into the Wilton family. Mrs. Nixon left the country to join a 
real o. imaginary husband abroad, and my wife made an arrangement, 
by slightly increasing the small income accruing from his own property, 
whereby old Mitching got a quiet home in the house of a widow’s 
family. When we left Lindford, he was as happy as his wandering 
wits would permit ; and one day he assured me he had seen Mrs. 
Mitching, and she was really coming home “ very soon—very soon.” 

We left Lindford in the ninth year of our marriage, and selected 
Hallow for our residence, in this way: the Hera/d had become a flourish- 
ing and powerful provincial organ, and a good property. My literary- 
engagements in London had largely increased, and I had sundry fair 
commissions for pictures, although I had up to that time been rejected 
for three years running at the Academy. I had resolved to take a 
partner in the Herald, give him full control of the property, re- 
linquish some of my more pressing work in town, and find some 
pleasant country-house for quiet work and dignified repose. I had to 
meet the gentleman who was anxious to give me four thousand 
pounds and take half a share in the Hera/d at Gloucester, where he 
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had fallen ill on his way to Lindford ; and, the time being summer, I 
thought the journey should be a pleasant blending of business and 
pleasure, so I sent a couple of horses and a small open carriage, which 
I had kept only during that year, to Birmingham by train, and deter- 
mined to drive through Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire. It proved a delightful tour, and I made a few useful studies by 
the way. One day we stopped at Hallow, and there saw the pretty 
old manor house vacant and wanting a tenant. We all fell in love 
with it, including Bess, who was old enough and good enough to 
accompany us on our journey; and eventually I took it on a repair- 
ing lease for twenty years, with the right to purchase, at a given sum, 
within the term. 


Two years after our removal to Hallow my second novel appeared, 
and the most successful book that I had yet published, “ More 
Worlds than One,” a work somewhat of the Bridgewater Treatise 
class, though far below that standard, came out three months after- 
wards. In the next year the wise men of the Academy accepted two 
out of six pictures, and that crowned the height of my-ambition. I 
remember what a happy day it was when Esther accompanied me to 
the private view, and we stood before those two works by Christopher 
Kenrick, one of them that very “leafy lane in June” through which 
we walked from church on our wedding-day ; and I also can never 
forget what a miserable night it was afterwards. Does the patient 
reader remember that the face of a man who put his coat. over the 
cab-wheel to protect my wife’s dress when we went to Drury Lane 
during our honeymoon struck me as strangely familiar? I often 
think that was one of those unexplainable forecasts of the future which 
“ thrust us from our stools,” and make us think more seriously, with 
Hamlet, about the other things of heaven and earth which philosophy 
dreams not of. It could not have been the man who years afterwards, 
and on this very night of the “Private View,” stood by our carriage (it 
was my own carriage then), shielded the wet wheel with his coat 
sleeves, lifted out little Bess and Tom, and then looked up at me, and 
showed me (the Lord have mercy on him!) the face of Tom Folgate. 

My wife did not notice him. I hurried her and the children on 
before me, and just as they were in the vestibule under charge of my 
servant, I ran back, caught that outcast man by the arm, and said, 
“Tom Folgate!” He looked at me vaguely for a moment, and 
then, with a cry of horror, as if he had seen a ghost, he rushed away. 

“ Police!” I cried ; “seize that man.” 

An officer did so. 
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** On what charge ?” he said. 

“On no charge. I wish to speak with him.” 

“Let me go,” said the man. 

“If the gentleman has no charge to make,” said the officer. 

“ T have none,” I said; “ but I am very anxious to speak with 
him, and he wished to avoid me.” 

“ Don’t holler police under them circumstances again, sir,” said the 
officer. 

“T will not,” I said, tipping him half-a-crown. 

“ Under them other circumstances, holler as long as you like and 
as often,” he said. And we parted. 

“ Tom,” I said, “in heaven’s name, can I do nothing for you ?” 

“No; nobody can do anything. I like to be what I am, to do 
what I am doing—it is my punishment,” he said, doggedly. 

“ Can I do anything for her ?” I said, significantly. 

“ For who?” 

“ For that woman—for Mrs. Mitching ?” 

“ If you like to go over to America, have her body dug up, embalm 
it, and bring it over here to be buried with the old man, you can do 
that,” he said. 

* Dead ! is she?” 

“ Dead she is: died of drink, in a lodging-house.” 

“ Poor woman!” I said. And the tears came fast and thick into 
my eyes when I remembered what she was when I knew her first at 
Lindford. 

“ Ay, poor woman! I pitied her; but I pitied that old man at 
Lindford much more when I stood by his grave a month ago. I 
know what a brute I am, and I shall live to know it—live to be old 
and grey, and still live and know and feel that I am a sort of walking 
hell. There, let me go; I’m glad I’ve seen you, and seen you 
prosperous. You were the only human being I ever loved.” 

“Don’t go, don’t, Tom,” I said, detaining him, as he strove to 
leave me. 

* I must,” he said, pulling away from me roughly. 

** By the Lord, you shall not,” I said, seizing his collar and pinning 
him up against a pillar of one of the piazzas. 

* Damme, you're strong,” he said. “ Well, what do you want ?” 

“ To help you.” 

“ How?” 

“ To give you money, and a chance of reformation.” 

“Reformation! Bosh!” 

“ It is not too late, Tom ; it is never too late to mend. Try with 
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all your might. Don’t you remember when you were a fine, hand- 
some young fellow at Lindford, with bright prospects? Don’t you 
remember what happy, pleasant walks we had—our boating excur- 
sions, our pleasant evenings? Some of that old brightness may still 
come back again. Some of it, Tom, a gleam or two——” 

“Don’t, don’t,” said the man, his voice trembling. 

“* And even Emmy,” I said, in a softer tone; “ you might ask her 
forgiveness, and be forgiven.” 

“No, no; damn it, Kenrick, let me go!” he exclaimed, and this 
time he rushed away; and I stood alone in wonder and amazement. 

This incident spoiled our enjoyment of the play. We talked 
about nothing else during the night. I prepared an advertisement, 
and inserted it in the Zimes, imploring “Tom F. to let his old friend 
C. K. have his address ;” but he never responded to it. And so the 
even tenour of our life went on. 


We made friends with the Hallow people, and Mrs. Kenrick, in 
her own quiet way, gradually made the influence of the family felt 
not only in the village, but in the surrounding neighbourhood. When 
poor Mrs. Wilton died, which she did at the advanced age of eighty- 
nine, the announcement in the county paper of her relationship to 
us, brought us such an array of “calls of condolence” as would 
have been accorded to few county families. At the funeral, which 
took place at Fleetborough, Mrs. Kenrick and myself met the whole 
family. There was Priscilla, Barbara, the drunken brother who had 
reformed and become a temperance lecturer, and Emmy. It was a 
strange scene when the will was read. We assembled in that very 
parlour where Esther and I had our wedding-breakfast, and my mind 
was full of those past days. Although she was gone to her long rest, 
I could see Mrs. Wilton sitting in her chair, and complaining that the 
wedding was not en régle. I could hear her malapropos remark 
about weddings, christenings, and funerals ; and I was called out of a 
still more extensive retrospect which brought in the Mitchings’ party, 
by the lawyer's announcement of a hundred pound legacy to my 
wife. Esther’s was the first name mentioned, and everybody seemed 
to breathe more freely when it was found there was to be no 
favouritism in that direction. 

What an odd group it was! James Wilton, the once drunken 
brother, sat near the window. He was a solemn-looking man, with 
pimples on his nose, and a bald head. He occupied himself by 
putting on and pulling off a pair of black cloth gloves, and occa- 
sionally whisking his handkerchief at flies that settled upon his 
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coat. Miss Priscilla occupied the little sofa. There was very little 
change in her appearance at first sight ; but she had grown thinner 
and more acrid in her manner. Her nose was sharper than heretofore, 
as also was her chin, and her lips were as hard and firm as ever. 
She wore false curls, and a large profusion of black crape. Barbara 
sat on the right of the lawyer at the table, and made frequent snap- 
pish remarks, though she did not look at all snappish. Indeed, she 
had grown red, and fat, and matronly, more like a widow of forty-five 
on the look-out for a second husband, than a spinster with strange 
notions about marriage, and very selfish plans for her own comfort. 
Poor Emmy looked like a faded gentlewoman who had been dis- 
appointed in life ; but there was still sufficient in her manner and 
appearance to attract and charm,—the black sparkling eye, luxuriant 
hair, in long curls, escaping from her bonnet, red lips, sloping 
shoulders, and though her long black dress concealed them, she had 
of course still those same pretty tripping feet which had first made 
an impression upon Tom Folgate. Poor Emmy, it was a_hard life 
for her—a life of disappointed spinsterhood. She would have made 
the man she loved a faithful, high-spirited wife ; but whenever she 
spoke about the past, she always congratulated herself that she was 
not Mrs. Folgate. Her cheek reddened, and her eye lit up for a 
moment, with all the blushing anticipation of a young girl, never- 
theless, when I told her (some time before Mrs. Wilton’s death) that 
I had seen him. I often wondered if it would be possible for a 
woman to forgive a man that crime which Tom had committed, 
marry him, and live together for the rest of their lives with some 
share of happiness. 

It was found that nearly all Mrs. Wilton’s money had been 
frittered away ; but the reformed son got two hundred pounds, Barbara 
five hundred, Priscilla five hundred, Emmy three hundred, and my 
wife one, which I afterwards sent to Emmy with another hundred to 
make up a sum equal to that left for her other two spinster sisters. 
Several letters passed between us, and a serious interview, before I 
could get Emmy to accept this little present ; and it was not until I 
consented to let her will it to my son Tom, that she would give way. 

No, my friend, I have not forgotten the actress. If I have not 
mentioned her in the order of events, it is on account of a feeling 
that I would reserve this note about her as a closing one. More- 
over, you will find her specially mentioned in those last extracts 
from my diary which I am collecting for the next chapter. Miss 
Julia Belmont married Cator Manners, and sent us cards. She did 
not invite myself or Mrs. Kenrick to the wedding; but we made a 
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journey to London in. due course for the purpose of calling upon 
them. They had a house in Brook Street, and lived in good style. 
The lady was as merry and lively as any lady could be; and it was 
charming to see her kissing Esther, and crying over her. Crying I 
say, though the tears were few, and the crying of very short dura- 
tion. We rallied each other with mutual mirth, and Mrs. Manners 
confessed before her husband, that she was really in love with me 
once upon a time, though she did not care a button for me now. 
“Do you remember when we acted a passion, and I made love in 
earnest ? Ah, ah, ah!— 
‘ Tell him even now that I would rather share 
His lowliest lot, —walk by his side an outcast, — 
Work for him, beg with him,—live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear the crown 
The Bourbon lost.’ 


Do you remember, you haughty, wicked Claude Melnotte? And 
now,—ah, ah, ah!—upon my word, I like Beauseant amazingly, and 
would not change him for all the gardeners’ sons or princes in 
Europe, would I, Cator?” 

The lady’s laugh fairly rung through the house, and set the piano 
murmuring. 

‘No, you are the best creature in all the world,” said Cator. “You 
shall call me Beauseant, Iago, Othello, or anything you like.” 

“Yes, but you must take care to be neither the one nor the other, 
for you'll find no Desdemona or Amelia in me, Cator.” 

Mrs. Manners insisted that we should stay to dinner. 

“ Don’t be afraid, you will not interfere with professional arrange- 
ments ; we are not acting now. Cator has taken the King’s Theatre, 
and is coming out himself as Hamlet,—ah, ah, ah!—it will be very 
funny. He has condescended to ask me to play the Queen. I have 
promised to give his offer my most serious consideration.” 

We dined and spent a merry evening, Mrs. Manners taking us 
to the opera at nine o’clock, and at twelve insisting upon giving us 
oysters in a dozen different ways, with stout and chablis; and “ just 
a nice cup, which Cator makes capitally, to finish up with.” 

Mrs. Manners visited us several times at Hallow, and astonished 
the neighbourhood by what they regarded as fast London manners ; 
but seeing that, although I was a gentleman, I was also a painter and 
an author, and therefore tainted with Bohemianism as they fancied, 
I was to be excused for having a few queer visitors. Some of the 
county ladies felt annoyed occasionally when they met strange, noisy 
guests at my table, who talked about actors and actresses, and 
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having to be at their offices occasionally at midnight ; but there was 
one person who dined with us when the Hon. Slumkey Skiddins, 
two county magistrates, and a parson were present, that nearly cost 
me my exalted position amongst the visited residents of Hallow- 
shire. The visitor was a man, thank goodness. He came. unex- 
pectedly, and only two hours before dinner. Even had I felt 
inclined to snub him, which I did not, I would rather have fallen from 
that giddy |height which gave my family the entrée to the county 
coteries, than been unkind to Abel Crockford. 

During my residence at Lindford and Hallow, I had had many 
letters from him—queer, wandering epistles—in which he told me he 
had had some art lessons from a painter of eminence, and was getting 
on well; and I had sent him a commission through a local print- 
seller whom I had known at Harbourford, to paint several pictures, 
which, by the way, were but poor daubs. This had spurred him on, 
however, and presently it was found that he really could paint, and 
did paint. One day that same printseller bought the imaginary 
Velasquez for two hundred pounds, and this was a great help to the 
poor man, who thereupon went to London, got into the studio of my 
friend Cross, the animal painter; and after three months of hard work 
there, came trudging down to me, leaving his wife at a hotel in the 
county town, whence I insisted upon sending my carriage for her. 
He brought two really good pictures—landscapes, with sheep and 
cows in the foreground—and I introduced him to my county friends 
at dinner, as “ Mr. Abel Crockford, an artist, who has dropped in by 
accident, and who insists upon apologising because he has left his 
dress clothes at the county hotel.” 

When the wine had freely circulated he would talk, and he talked 
so badly—he had such a powerful dialect—that the Hon. Slumkey 
Skiddins looked at his three satellites a strange look, and they all left 
early. My wife said I ought not to have asked Abel to dinner, it was 
not right to ask gentlemen to meet a person in his position. 

“ TI did not ask them to meet him, he was here by accident ; more- 
over, he is an artist—art raises the humble man to the position of 
the rich, and levels all ranks,” I said, grandly. 

Father Ellis, whose acquaintance I made soon after coming to 
Hallow, agreed with me, though he said my doctrine was flat Radi- 
calism, which neither he nor I was supposed to be guilty of; but 
Mrs. Kenrick had her own opinion, and I believe she took occasion 
to smooth the difficulty over when next she met the Hon. Mrs. 
Skiddins, by saying that Mr. Kenrick had the oddest visitor the other 
day when the Hon. Mr. Skiddins dined at Hallow—a most eccentric 
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person, who accidentally found himself in the neighbourhood, an ex- 
ceedingly odd person, a great artist though, and a friend, she believed, 
of Lord Northalerton. I know Mrs. Kenrick said something of the 
kind, though she did not mention it to me: it came out accidentally 
one night through Skiddins, and I found that the mention of Lord 
Northalerton had had a wonderful effect upon him. It was certainly 
a clever stroke of policy to mention his lordship, and more especially 
as poor Abel had only referred to the nobleman as frequently visiting 
the studio of my friend Cross. 

“ Tt is only for the sake of the children,” said Mrs. Kenrick, when 
I rallied her upon it. “Do you think / care for the Hon. Mrs. 
Skiddins, or anyone else, except for you and the children ?” 

“I don’t think you do, Esther, my dear,” I said; “though I 
thought you liked to be driving about with Lady Somerfield, when 
she did us the honour to spend two days with us.” 


I have given you a brief outline of our married life, and that 
monetary difficulty. The Folgate incident, and our going into mourn- 
ing several times, are not sufficiently beyond the common run of occur- 
rences to take these latter years out of the category of what may be 
called a quiet life. Whilst I write there lies before me some frag- 
ments of a diary from which I have printed sundry extracts in 
previous chapters. I often regret that I did not keep it regularly ; it 
would have been of great interest to my family, if not to the public. 
There are no entries in it at various periods of my life for months, 
sometimes for years. Now and then I have been most constant in my 
notes ; in later years my memoranda have been more for literary and 
art purposes than for incidents in my life. A short abstract from the 
scattered entries of the last twenty years is necessary to the comple- 
tion of this plain, unvarnished history of what I fear my friends and 
readers may think is a very common-place life, after all. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


Ho. IIJI.—The Black Borse. 


SHOWING HOW A LADY MAY BE MARRIED BY CHANCE, YET HAPPILY. 


Tyr AT can the man do that cometh after the King ? 
MA, Even that which hath been done already.” And 
how done, it will be known when the kings are 
named. Boccacclo—CHAUCER—FLETCHER—per- 
haps SHAKSPEARE—DRyYDEN. Our business, however, is with a single 
version of one of the most beautiful tales that ever was composed, 
and with the telling thereof by John Fletcher, and we will follow him 
with all reverence. His strength was never more splendidly put forth 
than in this story of love and chivalry. The editors are good enough 
to find fault with him, because they say his work is rather a tale than 
a drama; a remark saturated to leakage with the usual editorial 
wisdom. But if there be anything in it—and I allow that the play is 
not a sensational drama—so much the easier is the task of the writer 
who humbly cometh after this king. 

We do not know exactly when the play was produced, but it was 
first printed in 1634, and published at the sign of the Crown in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. The title-page says that it was written “ by the 
memorable worthies of their time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William 
Shakspeare, Gent.” Into the deeply interesting question whether the 
divine hand of all had any share in the composition of the drama, it 
would be delightful to go, with a circle of appreciating listeners ; for 
whatever opinion we arrived at we should reach after comparison of 
exquisite passages of poetry, and after efforts, which would be their 
own ample reward, to trace courses of thought and treatment by the 
finest minds that have left their work for our admiration. But the 
examination, to be at all exhaustive—satisfactory we could hardly 
hope to make it—would demand all the pages which are allotted to 
our tale, and more. I do not like to put myself in the attitude of a 
juryman, and give verdict without the reasons ; and being debarred 
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from taking that of a judge, and analysing the evidence which has led 
me to a conclusion, I will defer offering the result to which a good 
deal of consideration hasled me. But I would take leave to say two 
things ; first, that there is much in the play which Shakspeare might 
have been proud to own; and secondly, that the mass of negative 
evidence which the editors have adduced to show that he had no 
hand in it, seems to me to be of the most debilitated kind—ink-scum. 
A spider with inked legs might have traversed the paper to as much 
good purpose as that of most pens that have dealt with. the question. 
If you think this an arrogant observation—I do not know that it is 
not—you should read what they say about one another. They are 
much more venomous than the inky-legged spider, and this indeed 
should make us charitable to their weakness ; for it much hindereth 
aman, in criticism on a poet, when his chief aim is to show, not that the 
poet is wise, but that all who have previously treated of him are fools. 
Not to use a sacred text irreverently, the motto of a true editor is, 
“ All that ever came before me were thieves and robbers”—and they 
were also asses and idiots. ‘Therefore, it will be gathered that, in 
the words of a Shakspearian personage of bitter tongue, I profit not 
by their conversation. It may be that in a note, at a future time, 
I will endeavour to support a humble theory of my own on this 
Shakspeare question, and take my chance of battery by after- 
comers. 

When William Shakspeare has told you that a prince and princess 
were married, nay, has let you hear the epithalamium, and shown 
you the fairies gliding about and about the mansion, and blessing the 
marriage chamber (who forgets the beautiful scene with which 
Madame Vestris ended her noble revival of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ?”), it is rather hard to ask you to suppose that Theseus and 
Hippolyta are still unwedded lovers. Theseus, you will remember, 
was particularly impatient to be married to his lovely Amazon, his 
buskined mistress and his warrior love, and it was necessary for 
the fair and modest lady-soldier to console him with the idea 
that the interval was brief, and to encourage him to amuse him- 
self in the meantime—hence the diversions of our friend Bottom 
and his accomplices. But you must suppose that the happy 
day had been postponed. It has now arrived. We are in Athens, 
before a temple. Hymen, in saffron robes, with a burning torch, 
enters, followed by white-robed boys strewing flowers, and nymphs 
“encompassed in their tresses,” one of them bearing a wheaten gar- 
land. Music is with them, and a marriage business is evidently in 
hand. Theseus and Hippolyta come to be wedded. The splendid 
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hero is conducted by two beautiful girls, with the wheaten garlands 
on their heads, and the glorious bride, Victrix in a hundred battles, 
but conquered by the sword and by the love of the Greek, is led on 
by the gallant general Perithous, dearest friend of the bridegroom. 
With her comes her gentler and lovelier sister, whom Chaucer calls 
Emelie, and Fletcher and Dryden name Emilia or Emily, as best 
suit their rhythms. Shakspeare, who, when he has once set his mark 
on anything, taboos it for ever, has connected the name Emilia with 
the idea of the out-spoken, and not over-scrupulous lady who may 
or may not have encouraged the attentions of Othello, so that we may 
as well use the softer and modern form of the word. A bridal-song, 
full of flowers, is sung. It is not much known. Hear a few lines: 


** Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue, 
Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 
Daisies scentless, yet most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true : 
Primrose, first-born child of Ver, 
Merry springtime’s harbinger, 
With her bells dim, 
Oxlips in their cradles growing, 
Marigolds on death-beds blowing, 
Lark-heels trim : 
All dear Nature’s children sweet 
Lie at bride’s and bridegroom’s feet, 
Blessing their sense ; 
Not an Angel of the Air, 
Bird melodious, or bird fair, 
Be absent hence ! ” 


I feel that I need not apologise for quoting such words. Their 
sweetness is introduced with an artist’s skill, for as the song ceases, 
and the bridal procession moves to the temple steps, there enter 
Three Queens, in sable robes, and veiled. They are in deep 
grief, and they throw themselves on their knees before Theseus, 
Hippolyta, and Emily. It is very cruel, but it is clear that the banns 
are forbidden. 

Briefly told, the story of the Queens is this. Creon, King of 
Thebes, has killed their husbands in battle, and refuses their bodies 
to the widows. The remains of the fallen princes are to be left 
exposed to the kites and crows. Classical readers need not be 
reminded how dreadful to the ancients was such a doom, the one 
terror which daunted the bravest, the only one that could extort a 
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prayer from the gallant Hector, as he lay at the feet of the avenging 
Achilles—hear old Chapman : 


** He fainting said : Let me implore, even by thy knees and soul, 
And thy great parents, do not see a cruelty so foul 
Inflicted on me.” 


Understand the full force of this, as a very strong motive is wanted 
to bring on what follows. To Theseus, the terrible outrage on piety 
and humanity comes home, the more that he recalls his having been 
a guest at the bridal of one of the Queens, whose husband was his 
friend. The passionate tears and entreaties of the afflicted ladies 
are renewed and repeated, and they beg him to rescue the bodies 
of their lords. After his marriage, he will doit. No, they cannot 
bear delay, and they urge that in the ecstasies of new wedlock (which 
one of them paints with a power that shows her to have been happy 
once) all thought of their misery will be forgotten. However, it is 
not for Theseus to be the first to propose delay in the ceremonial. 
Not quite sure that her request will not displease, the beautiful Hip- 
polyta herself kneels, and prays for “ the abstaining of her joy.” He 
is to grant the prayer of the Queens. Emily seconds her, little 
dreaming that her own fate is to be fixed by the work she prays him 
to undertake. The noble Grecian needs no more. 


‘* T am entreating of myself to do 
That which you kneel to have me. Queens, 
Follow your soldier !” 


Here—at the very outset (I pray pardon, for it is almost an imper- 
tinence to point out what should strike all) the glorious loftiness of 
these old dramatists asserts itself. .Can the chivalrous idea—we will 
not talk of anachronism, surely nobleness is of all dates—be carried. 
higher? A grand motive is at once given, and the machinery of the 
play is at work. We never descend lower—the elevation of tone 
and moral is superbly maintained to the end. I will not speak of our 
own modern drama, for one would not “talk of nothing ;” but could 
a French dramatist, able artist as he is, have got us even thus far 
without an adultery, expressed or implied? One of the queens would 
have had some secret which, if revealed to Hippolyta, would have 
brought down her dagger into the heart of Theseus, or her own. But 
these old writers believed in the nobility of noble natures, and gave it 
a large air to breathe in. 

When the sword that drank the blood of the Minotaur had 
flashed on the field, the scabbard knew it no more while an enemy 
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lived to strike. That Theseus slaughtered the army of the savage 
Creon, and gave to the Queens their sacred dead, needs hardly 
be told. But in the battle there had fought, on the tyrant’s 
side, two young heroes, who were to become the principals in 
the story. They were nephews to Creon, and cousins; and they 
were bound to one another by one of those ardent friendships of 
which so much good use is made in our old drama. The intense- 
ness of their affection is the great feature of the play. Disgusted 
with the tyranny of their uncle, and with the vices of his court 
(of which latter, by the way, we learn in their later confidences 
that both young noblemen had tasted a good deal, and perhaps 
we like them all the better for having been liked of ladies), they 
had intended to leave Thebes, but at the cry to arms, they go at 
once into the army, and they both fight with such desperate 
valour that Theseus himself had noted them. Both were made 
prisoners, and the generous conqueror, learning this, ordered his own 
physicians to them :— 


‘** Forty thousand fold, we had rather have them 
Prisoners to us than Death.” 


So there we have the two Noble Kinsmen, in prison together. 
They believe themselves captives for life, and I do not recollect that 
the great poet himself has ever written a prison-scene more touching, 
or more full of manly sentiment than that in which the young soldiers, 
suddenly seized, when life was at its fiercest tide, and immured in a 
dungeon, console one another, and defy the dreary future. Their 
- names are Palamon and Arcite. 

Their characters are intended to seem much alike, for a reason 
which the dramatist had in his mind, but there is a diversity— 
Fletcher was no potter to make two images from the same mould. 
For our own purpose, however, we need not stay to point out the 
difference between the two gallant and handsome princes. Arcite 
was the goodliest at first glance, but a second glance showed that 
Palamon, if graver, was as winning. In all else they were meant to 
be equal, and you will soon see why. 

Their prison window looked upon a garden of the palace of 
Theseus, and into this garden one day came Princess Emily, to cull 
flowers, and to talk the prettiest flower-talk, with her attendant 
maiden. The friends had just arrived at a protestation that, let their 
troubles and sufferings be what they might, their friendship could 
never leave them, when Palamon, who was at the window, espied the 
beautiful Emily. 
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In one second he was more deeply and desperately in love than 
ever was lover before. 

He called his friend, who had marvelled at his gestures of adora- 
tion, and in another moment he, too, was in the same condition. 

Palamon and Arcite both madly loved Emily. 

The lady went her way, and the friendship went its way too. A 
few rapid words passed between the cousins, and this was enough. 
Each vowed that she should be his, and defied the other to dare to 
love her. Palamon was fiercest, for he had seen her first, and Arcite 
had no answer save the very sufficing one—“ That’s nothing.” Each 
had met his fate. A fiery dialogue brought them almost to personal 
combat. Palamon warned Arcite that if he presumed again to ap- 
proach the window he would nail him to it, and Arcite furiously 
replied that not only would he approach the window, but that the 
next time Emily came he would fling himself through it into her arms. 
The fiery strife could scarcely have blazed more fiercely when 

The jailor entered, and fetched Arcite away. 

This drove Palamon nearly mad. Why had Arcite been taken off ? 
Perhaps Theseus had seen him, and marked his gallant bearing, and 
was going to marry him to Emily—perhaps—— 

However, the wild dreams were promptly dispelled. Arcite was 
banished the kingdom. The general, Perithous, had obtained his 
freedom, on condition that he never came back to Athens. This 
brought small comfort to Palamon, who instantly began to conjure up 
visions of great things that Arcite might do, and so make himself a 
renown that should come to the ears of Emily. His angry meditations 
were cut short by his being moved into another and more secluded 
dungeon, to which, after much resistance, and yielding only to the 
threat that he should be put in chains, Palamon went, raging. 

But Arcite was as much in love as Palamon, and was not disposed 
to wait until he could attain reputation in the way his friend had 
shadowed out. He took a shorter road for getting to the presence 
of Emily. Disguised in poor clothes, he joined himself to a party 
of rustics who were going to perform some sports before the royal 
family, and being a skilled wrestler and runner, he believed that he 
could do something to attract the princess’s attention. Fortune 
favoured the bold Arcite, and he performed so well that Theseus 
sent for him, complimented him hugely, (well, when I tell you that 
he compared him to Hercules, who was a hero of Theseus’s acquaint- 
ance, my language will be vindicated,) and finding that he was a 
gentleman, and willing to take service, presented him, after ducal 
fashion, to Perithous, who in his turn gallantly offered him to Emily, 
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as an attendant. Would not Palamon have torn at the walls of his 
cell, had he known that Arcite was kissing hands on appointment. 
Arcite was a brave horseman, too, and Theseus suggested to Emily 
that he should be well mounted to attend her. 


** Emily, I hope 
He shall not go on foot. 
Emi. That were a shame, sir, 
While I have any horses. Take your choice.” 


Observe these words, because they are ominous. So full of 
promise did Arcite look that Theseus hinted a caution to his sister- 
in-law, not to let the servant become master. “I hope too wise for 
that, sir,” answers the smiling Emily. 

The next lady-speech which we hear is to the purpose, 


‘* Let all the dukes, and all the devils roar, 
He is at liberty.” 


This particularly frank announcement of freedom to various parties 
comes from the pretty daughter of the jailer of Palamon. To her 
the dramatist has not given a christian name, though she is an 
important personage in the play. For convenience, let us borrow a 
name from another Fletcher play, and call her Eugenia. This 
young lady has become enamoured of Palamon, her father’s captive, 
at least as frantically as he has become of Emily. She effects his 
escape, but it is with a resolute intention to obtain his love—of any 
sort that may be available—in return, and having sent him away, 
steals out after him into the wilds of a forest, where she first loses 
him, and next her reason. We need not pursue Eugenia’s fortunes, 
as her business in the story is accomplished with the release of 
Palamon. But several scenes are devoted to exhibiting her, first in 
her passionate lovingness; next in her wild state of unreason, in which 
she sings various songs, and dances ; and lastly, in her condition of 
sad despair, of which she is cured in a very kindly fashion by a 
doctor of the day, who, happily for poor Eugenia, is not one of “ the 
dark house and the whip practitioners.” Editors, of course, suggest 
comparisons with Ophelia, and as Eugenia is a girl who goes mad 
for love, and sings, there is sufficient hint for editorialism, but the 
parallel soon ends. I may note that the exquisitely delicate mode 
in which one painful phase of female insanity is treated by Shakspeare 
is not imitated in this play, and that what is so tenderly touched by 
him as to be only indicated is brought out here with a full treatment 
which would be offensive, were it meant offensively ; and, passing 
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from this undesirable theme, I may add that Eugenia’s recovery is 
effected by the personation, by an old and faithful lover, of the 
character of Palamon, and the persuading the girl that she is wooed 
by him. John Fletcher here leaves very little to fancy ; but we will 
leave a good deal, and go on with the principal characters. 

Arcite, now the bravely-attired servant of Emily, attends her and 
the court on a Maying expedition, and being alone, suddenly en- 
counters Palamon, who is in the chains which Eugenia had not been 
able to unlock. Palamon instantly assails him with imputations of 
treachery to friendship, but Arcite will not be roused to anger. He 
will help his friend, and begs him to remain hidden till night, when 
he will bring him files to sunder his shackles, garments, food, per- 
fumes, and a sword and armour. Palamon accepts the offer, but 
warns Arcite that they cannot be friends while he pretends to the 
love of Emily, and that if he brings weapons it will be for a fight 
@ outrance. Arcite cares not, he will come. And he faithfully keeps 
the promise he has solemnly made, and at night appears at the spot 
with all but the arms. He brings wine, which he begs Palamon to 
drink. 


** Pal, Arcite, thou mightst now poison me. 
Arc. I might, 
But I must fear you first.” 


Palamon recruits himself, and there comes one of those pleasant 
scenes of old friendship, and gay recollections, with which the poet 
relieves the sterner part of the action—they talk of light loves and suc- 
cesses—then a sigh from Arcite is interpreted by Palamon to be for 
Emily, and they once more quarrel in furious earnest, and Arcite 
in wrath departs to get armour and swords. Some comedy work 
intervenes, and we then have the Noble Kinsmen together again. This 
scene is the perfection of chivalry. They are enemies for Emily’s 
sake, but they cannot forget that they have loved, and while arming 
each other, doing it with as much affectionate care as if both were 
going out to combat on the same side, they recall each other’s gallant 
deeds, and exchange unfeigned and brotherly admiration of feats 
done in the last fight before Thebes. Then, being armed, they 
salute, like lordly gentlemen, and clasp hands, and the next moment 
close in deadly combat. Horns are heard, and Arcite warns his 
rival that Theseus and the party are approaching, but Palamon will 
listen to nothing, and renews the encounter. Their swords are crossed 
when Theseus, Hippolyta, Emily, and the court ride in. 

Theseus, incensed first that there should be a duel without his 
leave and against his laws, and secondly and greatly when he finds 
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that the combatants are a man whom he had banished and another 
whom he had imprisoned, wrathfully declares that both shall die 
that night. But the cry for mercy is instantly raised by Hippolyta, 
to whom he has at length been wedded, and she brings conjugal 
blandishments to bear; by Emily, to whom he had given a promise 
never to deny her a boon which it was fit for her to ask; and by 
Perithous, who has a brave man’s honour for bravery ;—and Theseus 
relents. Emily proposes that both shall be banished, conditionally on 
their engaging to think no more of her, (for Palamon, on the discovery, 
has in a passionate burst expounded the secret of their hate,) but 
both the lovers indignantly repudiate such terms. Palamon will 
sooner be cut to pieces, and Arcite prefers to die for her. Theseus 
cannot help admiring them, and asks Emily whether she will choose 
between them, if they will consent that one weds and the other dies, 
Both in a breath gladly accept the terms, but Emily will make no 
choice, and neither shall die for her. Then Theseus gives doom. 
They shall go home to their own country, and shall return in a 
month, each accompanied by three knights. He will plant a pillar 
on that spot. There shall be a death fight. For he who, aided by 
his friends, shall drag his enemy from given barriers to that pillar, 
shall marry Emily, and the other, and all his friends, shall be 
beheaded. There is no choice, Theseus is not a prince to ‘palter 
with, Emily is forced to give her assent, and the two Noble Kinsmen 
become friendly again until the day of the battle and the death. 

In the interval, the heart of poor Emily is sadly shaken, In as 
fine a soliloquy as has been written, she contrasts the men who are 
to fight to the death for her, and declares equal admiration for both, 
Let the subtle in love matters study the apparently well-balanced 
phrases, in which she does justice to the beauty and bravery of the 
rivals, and say whether the poet meant to indicate a preference. At 
least she avows none. She is informed that the knights have all 
arrived. In terror she asks,— 

** Emi. To end the quarrel ? 

Gent. Yes. 

£mi. Would I might end first. 
What sins have I committed, chaste Diana, 
That my unspotted youth must now be soiled 
With blood of princes ? and my chastity 
Be made the altar where the lives of lovers 
(Two greater and two better never yet 
Made mother’s joy) must be the sacrifice 
To my unhappy beauty.” 


But it must be, and Theseus, like a soldier, exults in the description 
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of the six brave friends whom Palamon and Arcite have brought to 
join in a fight whence three of them can come but to the block. The 
time advances. Religious rites have to be performed. Arcite and . 
his friends pray in the temple of Mars, Palamon and his companions 
in the temple of Venus, while Emily goes to kneel at the shrine of 
Diana. ‘The three scenes are full of exquisite poetry, and the omens 
that are vouchsafed to each are of singular and solemn graciousness. 
The gods being honoured, the court and theychampions proceed to 
the appointed lists, where is erected the pillar of death. 

Theseus, his soldier-bride, Perithous, and all but Emily, are eager 
spectators of the fray. But the poor maiden will not be taken to the 
spectacle, and Hippolyta, bidding her farewell, says,— 


**T am like to know your husband ’fore yourself.” 


She is left, and can only pray that the man who loves her best may 
win her. Presently, flourishes of horns tell her that the dreadful 
work has begun, then comes an exulting shout. “Palamon!” But 
as she gasps at the noise, and begins to hold herself the bride of 
Palamon, there comes another shout, and it is for “Arcite!” and again 
she is in a fever of anxious dismay, when a grand and concluding 
shout breaks forth, and the next moment Theseus and the court 
return, with Arcite as victor. Palamon had all but dragged him to 
the column when his friends made a bold rescue, and the fight was 
renewed, and its fortune reversed. The trembling Emily is given to 
the victor, whose first words are,— 


‘* Emily, 
To buy you, I have lost what’s dearest to me 
Save what is bought.” 


Arcite leads away his beautiful prize, while, in accordance with the 
stern decree, Palamon and his knights are conducted to the scaffold. 

They await their death like the brave men they are, exulting that 
they have fought so well, have lost no grain of honour, and now will be 
free for ever from all fortune’s whims. Palamon has time to remember 
the gentle Eugenia, who set him free, and to send her an ample 
dowry ; and his knights have but to hear what she has done, when 
their last act is to fling their purses to her father, with kindly mes- 
sages for the girl who once saved their friend. So gentlemen die. 
And Palamon will show them the way. He advances to the block, 
and bows his noble neck for the death-blow. 

Wild cries, mad cries. “Hold! Hold!” 
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Said we not that there was something of omen in the words of 
promise made by Emily, when Theseus first bade her see Arcite well 
mounted? As a betrothal present, the princess had bestowed upon 
him a magnificent black horse. Proudly careering through Athens 
on his bride’s gift, Arcite finds his steed become unmanageable, and 
though a superb horseman, whip and spur avail him not. The furious 
creature madly reared, and finally fell upon his rider, crushing him 
fatally. Presently Arcite, hurt to death, is brought in upon a chair. 
Let the poet tell the rest. 


** Palamon, O, miserable end of our alliance ! 
The gods are mighty! Arcite, if thy heart, 
Thy worthy, manly heart be yet unbroken, 
Give me thy last words. I am Palamon ; 
One that yet loves thee dying. 

Arcite. Take Emilia, 

And with her all the world’s joy. Reach thy hand : 
Farewell, I have told my last hour. I was false, 
But never treacherous. Forgive me, cousin. 
One kiss from fair Emilia. (A‘sses her.) ’Tis done! 
Take her. Idie. (Dées).” 


Palamon, who saw her first, becomes her husband. One word of 
the dying Arcite’s speech is thus explained—he says that he was 
false. This means only that by a compact between them each was to 
aid the other in his love-suits, and Palamon having first declared his 
passion, Arcite, at the supreme hour, feels that he should not have 
been his rival. Let those blame him who can. 

The obsequies of the noble Arcite were royally celebrated, and 
soon afterwards the Lord Palamon married the Lady Emily. Will 
you have it in the language of Chaucer? His verse is easy to read 
if you will sound the mute final “e” there needed for the rhythm. 


** And thus with allé blisse and melodie 
Hath Palamon ywedded Emelie ; 
And God that all this widé world hath wrought 
Send him his love that hath it dere ybought. 
For now is Palamon in allé wele, 
Living in bliss, in richesse, and in hele, 
And Emelie him loveth so tenderly, 
And he hir serveth all so gentilly, 
That never was there no word them between 
Of jealousie, ne y non other tene.” 


I would also have given the end in the language of Dryden, but 
the glorious John, in accordance with the tone of his time, follows 
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the happy pair much further than modern readers might think neces- 
sary. Here, however, are six lines of decorous sort :— 


** All of a tenour was their after life, 
No day discoloured with domestic strife, 
No jealousy, but mutual truth believed, 
Secure repose, and kindness undeceived ; 
Thus Heaven, beyond the compass of his thought, 
Sent him the blessing he so dearly bought.” 


This, as will be seen, is merely an expansion of Chaucer’s ideas; 
and if we were treating of poets instead of dramatists, one might 
invite attention to the superiority of the great old bard. No heaping 
epithets merely for the sake of filling up the line, and no epithets 
of vague or commonplace character. It might be well if students— 
I must not say the general reader, in these days of mock-modesty— 
would drink a little oftener at the well of English undefiled, and see 
what direct purpose, and a thorough understanding by a man of 
what he really means, will do for him. I am inclined to believe that 
if our poets got upon better terms with themselves, and encouraged 
the intimacy, the result would be very satisfactory. However, more 
of this hereafter; meantime, to revert to the words of Geoffrey 


Chaucer, 
** Thus endeth Palamon and Emelie, 


And God save all this fayré compagnie.” 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
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NOTES & INCIDENTS. 





DEATH BOTH deal in darts ; 


and the heart which they 
subject to their infallible 
dominion may bear the 
symbol either of a flame 
or of a “ear, as denoting 
the tender yet consum- 
ing fervour which in the 
former case troubles its 
pulsation—or in the latter, 
the deep felt grief of hearts bereaved of the heart that has ceased to beat. 
Love and Death have always had much to do with rings. Betrothal- 
rings, wedding-rings, and mourning-rings are all given and received in 
season—but it is not our purpose to discuss either the antiquity of rings 
or of the custom of wearing them; it is rather to advert to and illustrate 
two or three examples as evidences of taste, 
and “cunning in the goldsmith’s art.” Bagues 
@’amour or betrothal-rings, are not common 
in England, though of frequent gift abroad 
from olden-time. As a good example of the 
“ Trai-Ring” or betrothal-ring of German- 
fashion of the 16th century, we give the an- 
nexed design. It is composed of a split 
ring that unites in a single hoop, more or less 
ornate, and is the property of Mr. Ald. Spiers, 
of Oxford, F.S.A. The workmanship is par- 
ticularly good, and remarkable for the quan- 
tity of story packed in so small a compass, 
as may be seen by the engraving from it. 
The ring is of gold, heightened by chasing, 
engraving and enamelling, in red and white— 
the red typifying the sanguine vigour of the 
man; the white, an emblem of the purity 
of woman. When closed, and in wear, the 
legend IN. LIEB. VND. LEID: “In love and in sorrow,” is not apparent, 
nor that of GOT. BWAR. VNS. BEID: “God protect us both,” on the 
other, nor the winged heart at A, or the united hands, from which springs 
a “Forget me not” at B. Externally when closed, the effect is that of 
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one ring, as may be seen by the end view, which exhibits one ring to all 
appearance, with a red and white stone (ruby and diamond) set side by side; 
the point of intersection, or joint, being ingeniously covered by hands bearing 
hearts—the point of separation alone being visible at the points marked* 
in our representation of the object: one, truly, of the most perfect and 
poetical emblems of the union of man and wife—two in one—yet not one, 
or two perfectly apart. Wedding-rings, being simple gold hoops, are 
familiar to all and customary; worn by females of all classes as a token of 
unitytoman. Not so, mourning-rings, which are mostly bequests from the 
wealthy, and neither of so frequent wear. Being also of frail materials, 
they will not permit of constant use; are frequently far from artistic in 
design, or beautiful to the eye, being, sometimes, in part composed of 
human hair which has but little distinguishing individuality, and might 
be that of any man or woman, or for the 
matter of that, the hair of an animal—an 
object associated only with some reminis- 
cence of the wearers. Nevertheless, mourn- 
ing-rings, tastefully designed and artistically 
executed, might be made objects both of sen- 
timent and beauty. As an illustration, we 
give one zz memoriam of Thos. Guy, Esq., 
the founder of the celebrated hospital in 
London, bearing his name. It is from an 
example in the possession of Dr. W. H. 
Dickinson, M.D., of Chesterfield Street, May- 
fair, and is a good sample of the taste and 
work of the last century. A serviceable ring, 
in black and gold, bearing a strong impress 
of the period, and its art-teaching. In this 
country, art had been declining for two cen- 
turies, and with it all sentiment for, and 
appreciation of, the spiritual. Our fore- 
fathers of those days, more and more dis- 
posed to think that as most befitting check to carnal de- 
lights and human vanity, it was constantly necessary to have before their 
eyes objects that would remind them of death and the charnel-house, 
rather than of the plains of heavenly bliss beyond the valley of the 
shadow of death. From the time that Albert Durer and Holbein 
illustrated Dances of Death, the morbid taste they had exorcised in 
Germany was not long in finding its way to this country, distraught 
already with religious wrangles and controversial polemics. The 
hideous and the grotesque were here summoned also, to aid in the illus- 
tration of the doings of death, and vivify the terrors of the ignorant, the 
superstitious, and the pious. These increased in popularity as art de- 
clined with us, until no monument or tombstone was considered complete 
without a skull and cross-bones ; things all very well in their place, 
but vulgar and ridiculous when constantly repeated. This taste is 
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paramount in the ring of Thos. Guy, and savours more of the unction of 
the ascetic in figuring the destroyer of men’s bodies rather than the healer 
of their souls. Art in its best periods has always been spiritual, and the 
highest art is ever so. In this spirit we venture a design for a mourning- 
ring, in which an ascending angel forms the principal feature. The stars 
represent the approach to the heavenly abode, while the descending dove 
denotes the merciful love of the beneficent Creator. Below, are the 
armorial bearings of the deceased, types of worldly greatness and its 
vanity, surrounded by tears, types of worldly contrition—while lower down 
in a subordinate place, are seen the mattock and spade. The monogram 
outside, the name of the testator, and motto-legend complete the design. 





THE increase of clubs is a social fact. Institutions for the encourage- 
ment of celibacy are increasing ; but this increase is not only one of the 
great social facts of the present day; it is, moreover, becoming so vast in 
dimensions, so palatially, hostelrie-like in interior arrangements, as to 
lead more than ever.to the belief that they are not so thoroughly social in 
purpose, and in their inner-life, as they are agglomerative merely, of 
certain classes of men—though the privilege of union is now being 
asserted for women —a club fer females being now in course of formation 
under the patronage of some distinguished ladies, who may see fit—and 
why not?—to extend the resort to the associative principle to the 
aristocratic class of their sex. Who shall say that a Circle des Dames 
would fall into the limbo of futile essays? especially if they extended to 
the opposite sex the privilege of entrée into the “ Strangers’ Room,” a 
boon they grant to their humble /rotégées. To be concierge at a ladies’ 
club would indeed be—to be a favoured man! and the situations of the 
pretty pages to look out afar, a something much to be envied! But as 
presiding genius of the kitchen! Would they seek the services of a 
chef, or of a cuisinitre. Pall Mall, that street of palaces, which many 
foreigners affect to think resembles Venice sans /’eau, will shortly be all 
clubs ; as also the hill of St. James’s, and patrician Piccadilly ; for the 
old and new mansions there are fast being appropriated. Club-life for 
men who prefer olives to olive-branches. Club-life for men of every class 
and of no class at all, are on the increase, and even names for them are 
at a premium, every club having its “Junior!” Soon we shall have a 
“Junior Boodle,” a “Juvenile Garrick,” or the “ Infantile White’s,” in 
contradistinction to its now somewhat senescent original. The soldiers 
having long out-club’d their denominations, these have ceased to be 
correct definitional terms. We may next expect the “Juvenilior Military, 
Naval, and County Service Club” a jeunesse dorée, to endure for ever, 
like the “ Junior United Service Club,” the majority of whose ancient 
members exhibit much more of the jeunesse argentée than dorée, as we 
heard somewhat cynically remarked by a crusty Senior U.S. Could not 
“Waterloo” Place have suggested “ Wellington,” or Pall Mall “ Marlbro’?” 
The next Military Cadet Club might reasonably be called the “ Juvenissimus 
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United Service.” Why should the “ Junior Athenzeum,” now installed in 
the magnificent mansi&ia of Van der Hope (the millionaire of Amsterdam), 
not be called the “ Piccadilly Atheneum?” There, at least, would be an 
indication of the /ocus standi, or locus absolutus of its being, and a 
distinction from the parent in Pall Mall. The “Junior Carlton,” again, 
faces its shady vis-a-vis, leading to confusion infinite and frequent error ; 
as though it could not have been called “ The Pitt Club,” after England’s 
“heaven-born minister.” What’s in a name?—a vast amount of im- 
propriety, if it is antiphrastic, 2. ¢., has a meaning at variance with, or 
contrary to its etymology. 





THERE are unmistakeable signs that the reign of “ sensationalism” in 
our literature and on the stage is rapidly coming to anend. The revival 
of the domestic and decent drama in Mr. Robertson’s admirable plays, 
and the increasing success of quiet, life-like novels, are indications of an 
approaching return to correct and good taste, upon which SYLVANUS 
URBAN may congratulate his countrymen. He is rejoiced also to learn 
that certain music halls are no longer “ paying,” and he is glad to find 
that the press continues to direct the Lord Chamberlain’s attention to 
“the canteen” at the palace of Leicester square. At the height of the 
“‘ sensation” mania, London never reached the sanguinary summits of 
American fancy. On the 13th of last month one of the family journals of 
New York, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Paper, appeared with a story bear- 
ing the following title :— 


THE CITY’S CHILDREN! 
TERRIBLE ATROCITIES!! 
A Little Girl’s Feet Frozen Off!!! 
THE FLESH CUT FROM HER BACK!!!! 


VILLAINY UNDER THE VEIL OF CHARITY! 


Religious Humbugs Exposed! 
VICE MORE PROFITABLE THAN VIRTUE! 
A Saint’s Face and a Demon’s Heart!! 
HOW LONG SHALL SUCH THINGS CONTINUE!! 
THE MONSTER PUNISHED!!! 


RETRIBUTION!!! 


The reader may smile and think he has before him a piece of American 
humour ; but he has not. The title is the earnest introduction to a serious 
story. Such an announcement may amuse us now, as it will amuse 
America when she enters upon.a more sober age ; but let us not forget 
that English fiction has had a narrowescape of engulfment in this “ big 
sea” wave of morbid fancies. 














CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





MASONIC ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. URBAN,—It has been the privilege of your ancient and valuable 
Magazine to record many words and deeds of past generations, and to 
tell the sayings and doings of many societies and associations of men, 
the Masonic fraternity occasionally not even excepted. It is now 116 
years since you published (Vol. 23, p. 417) “ Certayne questions with 
answeres,” pretended to have been “wryttene by the hande of Kinge 
Henrye the sixthe of the name ;” yet long as has been the time since 
then, our advance, until a very few years ago, in the true knowledge of 
our Masonic history has been almost #27. Since about the beginning of 
last century, one would imagine there had been a regular manufactory 
somewhere of pretended Masonic charters, writs, and ancient documents 
of all sorts, legends, traditions, &c., &c., included. Then if any writer 
dared to call in question the Adamite foundation of Freemasonry, he was 
immediately denounced by some spokesman on behalf of the craft, either 
as a pretentious know-nothing, or as a perjured villain. Anyway, there- 
fore, his assertions were totally unworthy of a moment’s regard. The plan 
taken to prop up the system of faith in the immense antiquity of our 
Order, and to knock down any-opponent, was certainly clever so far. If the 
unbeliever were a Cowan—that is, not a member of the fraternity—then, 
of course, he was simply a know-nothing ; for not being a member, how 
could he tell anything about it? Then if he were a member, it was— 
“ How can anybody believe what he says, when he must perjure himself 
before he can explain anything?” The consequence was that, generally 
speaking, people did not know what to make of Freemasonry, with its 
secrecy and its awfully venerable antiquity. Although quite harmless, 
many desired to treat it as a rabid dog. In fact, some would seem -to 
have been endowed with an anti-Masonic bump, which caused Free- 
masonry to act upon them something in the same way as the sight of a 
small piece of red cloth acts upon a bull. Freemasonry has had the benefit 
of being cursed by Rome, patronized by England, and passed through the 
fire by America ; but with it all, here it is firmly fixed on its foundations 
fairer than ever. 

The true history of Freemasonry, which seemed to be about as difficult 
an Eureka as the source of the Nile, is now about to be systematically 
eliminated. Your Magazine has recorded the foundation of many an 
archzological society, and I do not think it can go far wrong in adding 
the name of the one I now mention—viz., the Masonic Archzological 
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Institute, whose inaugural meeting was held in London on the 29th of 
January, A.D. 1869. Short as has been its life as yet, it has done well ; 
its beginning has been good, and if it honestly carries out its intentions, 
gives great promise of future good. One thing is certain, it has plenty of 
work before it. It comes at a good time, too, just what was needed to 
assist in building up a true historical Masonic temple, and, if it does its 
duty, to authoritatively set aside the mass of rubbish contained in our 
pretended ancient charters, legends, and Azstories, so many of which have 
been from various motives—some, no doubt, in good faith, compiled since 
the beginning of last century. Some of our ancient writs, after being 
safely stored, by nobody knows who, in their secret repositories, were in 
process of time, after a lapse of perhaps five hundred minutes, duly brought 
to light, just when their presence was necessary to settle some knotty 
point of precedence or pretension. The capacity for swallowing any 
amount of Masonic Arabian Nights’ tales has been truly wonderful. 
Credulity has ridden triumphantly through the length and breadth of the 
land, its votaries, with the most profound veneration, humbly bowing down 
to it, thankful if they may get near enough to disport themselves in the dust 
raised by the passing wheels, or like the poor Hindoo, fairly prostrating 
themselves before it, so that they may be duly marked and known as true 
believers. This credulity seems to have been taken advantage of by 
certain speculating bookmakers or booksellers, who, caring little for the 
evil it might do, so being it paid them, sowed broadcast throughout the 
land pretended Masonic histories, filled with wonderful Masonic legends, 
ancient Masonic mysteries, &c., &c., which have been quickly bought 
up by thousands, who seem to have gladly parted with their money for 
what had such a presumed flavour of united secrecy and antiquity. 

Attempts, however, at inquiry have been made by brethren who were 
not inclined to believe or take for granted as true all they heard ; but until 
quite recently little came of it, as somehow they either fell through, took 
the wrong road, or wanted courage to persevere, or something of that 
sort; ¢.g., should a disbeliever manage to show some reason for not hailing 
Adam as a brother Freemason, and then keep a safe distance from the 
swing of Tubal Cain’s hammer, he had thereafter to pass the Tower of 
Babel, and having managed that, and also escaped being knocked down 
with a Pyramid, he was pretty certain to be set dead level by the Temple 
of Solomon. Few would-be sceptics, after passing the former perils, 
retained sufficient breath to carry them past Solomon. 

People forget that although the words “ Masonry” and “ Freemasonry ” 
are so similar, the things themselves are quite different. “ Masonry,” that 
is, operative Masonry, has existed for ages ; but the Institution of “ Free- 
masonry” or speculative Masonry, is quite modern. Masonry deals with 
stone and lime, “ Freemasonry” with men and their actions ; a similarity 
in the nomenclature, which was adopted by the founders of our system of 
Freemasonry, and which assisted in giving it a better start, has tended to 
the current confusion of ideas. 

In conclusion, let me wish the Masonic Archzological Institute 
long life and prosperity. And as for our Freemasonry, which may now 
be fairly called ancient, even although it should date no further back than 
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the foundation of the Grand Lodge of England, about A.D, 1717, it is high 
time its history was got out of the nursery, and away from such companions 
as Jack the Giant-Killer, or Sindbad the Sailor ; these wonderful stories 
please children, but Freemasonry is now old enough to walk alone, and to 
be trusted with the real truth face to face. If the Freemasons of to-day 
must make themselves as ancient as a shadow of possibility will allow 
them, let them trace up and prove, if possible, some sort of connection— 
though it may be but a faint one—with the building fraternities who 
erected our noble cathedrals and monasteries about six or seven hundred 
years ago. If they can in some way manage that, their pedigree will be 
old and grand enough, even although there be not a single drop of 
Solomonic blood in it. But be that as it may, the antiquity of Free- 
masonry, though interesting, is only a circumstance, of no more real 
value than the colour of the paper on which a man may write his will; its 
great beauty and recommendation are its noble deeds ; being founded on 
brotherly love, relief, and truth, it desires to see all men peaceable and 
‘ Jhappy, and tries in its own way to further that object, and its grand aim 
is to assist in bringing on that happy time when all nations of the earth 
shall be as one, when it may be truly said there is “ peace on earth and 
good-will to men.”—I am, yours respectfully, 
M. Q. F. 
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THE EARL OF WICKLOW, K.P. 


AT the end of March, died in Cavendish Square, aged 80, the Right 
Honourable William Howard, Earl of Wicklow, K.P. He had been one 
of the representative peers for Ireland since 1823, and in 1829 he seconded 
the address in the House of Lords in favour of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation. In politics he was a moderate Liberal in the best sense of the 
term, and showed himself an excellent landlord in the management of his 
Irish estates. It is said that he is succeeded by his eldest surviving 
nephew, Charles ; but a lady who signs herself Ellen Howard, states that 
she is the widow of an elder nephew of his lordship, Robert Boleyn 
Howard, who died, leaving. an only child; this child she alleges is 
legitimate, and:ought, therefore, to succeed to the title and estates. 





F. M. VISCOUNT GOUGH. 


ON the 2nd of March, died at St. Helen’s, near Dublin, aged 89, Field- 
Marshal Viscount Gough, K.P., G.C.B., &c. The son of an Irish gentle- 
man, who was Lieut.-Colonel in the Limerick City Militia, Hugh Gough 
was born Nov. 3, 1779, at thirteen obtained.a commission in his father’s 
troop, and at: fifteen became: ensign in a regiment of the line. As 
a young man he saw active service at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
West Indies, and on:the South American Station. He afterwards served 
through the Peninsular Campaign; and his exploits at Talavera, Barossa, 
Vittoria,.and Nivelle, where he: commanded the 87th Fooi, are familiar to 
all readers of Napier’s History. He-was presented with a sword by the 
citizens of Dublin, in recognition of his bravery at Tarifa. In the interval 
between Waterloo and 1841, there was little more than barrack duty for 
him to perform ; but in the latter year he was placed in command of the 
land forces in the expedition against China; and his energy and valour 
were displayed at Canton, Amoy,.Chusan, and at other places where he 
directed the operations. His name is connected with India by the reduc- 
tion of Gwalior, and the victories over the Sikhs at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon, where he was supported by the Governor-General of India, 
Lord Hardinge. . He-was now raised: to the peerage with a pension : and 
in 1854:succeeded Lora Raglan as Colonel of the Royal Horse Guards. 
Three:years later he-was-nominated a Knight of the Order of St. Patrick, 
and:had conferred on him the dé¢o#-of a Field Marshal-in 1862. He 
married a Miss Stephens; and is succeeded in the: peerage by his only'son, 
the Honourable: George Stephens Gough, now second Viscount. 

Vou. IL, N. S. 1869. $< 
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SIR W. CLAY, Bart. 


On March 13th died, in Cadogan Place, Sir William Clay, Bart., for 
some time Secretary to the Board of Control, under the administration 
of Lord Melbourne. He was in the 74th year of his age. The son of an 
eminent London merchant, and himself a man of great mercantile expe- 
rience, he represented the Tower Hamlets from its enfranchisement as 
a borough in 1832, down to the year 1847. He was an advanced Liberal 
in his opinions, and was the author of several important works on bank- 
ing, the currency, and other financial subjects. He was created a Baronet 
in 1841, on the retirement of Lord Melbourne from office. 





SIR J. P. BOILEAU. 


IN March, died at Torquay, aged 74, Sir John Peter Boileau, Bt., F.R.S., 
F.S.A. The deceased Baronet, who was widely known as a Vice 
President and a most active member of the Society of Antiquaries, was 
the representative of one of those old and noble families who fled from 
France at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, his ancestor having 
been Charles de Boileau, Lord of Castlenau and St. Croix, who com- 
manded a corps of French gentlemen at the battle of Blenheim, under 
Marlborough. He was raised to the Baronetcy at the Queen’s Coronation 
in 1838, and married a daughter of the first Earl of Minto. 





SIR J. D. HARDING, Q.C. 


DEATH has removed from among us a distinguished member of the legal 
profession, in the person of Sir John Dorney Harding, late her Majesty’s 
Advocate-General. The son of a Glamorganshire clergyman, he was 
born in 1809, and was educated at the Charter-House, under Dr. Russell, 
and afterwards at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took his degree of B.A. 
in 1830. He was called to the bar at the Inner Temple, and practised 
for many years as an advocate in Doctors’ Commons. He held the post 
of Advocate-General from 1852, when he received the honour of knight- 
hood, down to his retirement in 1862. 





SIR T. ESMONDE, Bart. 


TOWARDS the last day of the old year there died one of the most 
worthy and widely respected members of the old moderate Roman 
Catholic Liberals, the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Esmonde, Bart., at the age 
of 82, His father was killed in the “troubles” of the Irish Rebellion of 
’98, and he himself succeeded to the title and estates while still a boy. 
He was for many years an active magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for the 
county of Wexford, and he represented the borough of Wexford as a 
Liberal in the Parliament of 1841—7. He was sworn a Privy Councillor 
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for Ireland in the latter year. The ancestor of this family was created a 
peer of Ireland by the title of Lord Esmonde, which is now dormant, and 
apparently might be revived, if a formal claim were made by the present 
Baronet, who is M.P. for the county of Waterford, and is married to a 
granddaughter of the late Right Hon. Henry Grattan, the celebrated Irish 
orator, 





SIR C. P. RONEY. 


In Sir Cusack P. Roney, whose death occurred in April, we have 
lost a man who has been as largely mixed up as most men with our 
railways and Great Exhibitions. He was a native of Ireland, and was 
about fifty-eight years of age. He began life as a member of the College 
of Surgeons, was successively Secretary of the Royal Literary Fund, 
Secretary of the Eastern Railway Company, Secretary of the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, and Secretary and Manager of the Great 
Exhibition at Dublin in 1853; and for his services in the latter capacity, he 
was knighted by the then Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of St. German’s. He 
had, shortly before his death, published a voluminous work on our railway 
system; and his long experience in railway matters caused him to be very 
extensively consulted by capitalists and promoters of new lines both at home 
and abroad. 





W. BRADBURY. 


CIRCUMSTANCES make it fitting that our memorial of this gentleman 
should be restricted to a brief and simple detail of facts. Mr. Bradbury 
was a native of Bakewell, in Derbyshire, and was originally intended for 
agricultural pursuits, but, preferring another vocation, he pursued for 
some time, to thorough mastership, the occupation of a printer, at 
Lincoln. But the comparatively insignificant field of labour which, at 
that time, was afforded in a provincial town, failed to satisfy his ambi- 
tion, and this speedily brought him to the great mart where energy 
and ability have full play. Established in London, and united to a 
partner in business who ably co-operated with him, Mr. Bradbury’s 
course was clear before him. The firm of “ Bradbury & Evans” rapidly 
attained an eminence of which it is for others than those connected 
with this magazine to speak. The house had the honour of gaining 
the confidence of the most distinguished writers of the age, and the 
works of Thackeray, Landor, Dickens, and a large number of other cele- 
brities, were issued from the Whitefriars Press. The publication of Punch 
was an era in the history of the firm, and this brought into familiar inter- 
course with it the brilliant staff of artists and authors engaged in the 
production of that most fortunate periodical. In its artistic and literary 
success Mr. Bradbury ever took the deepest personal interest. Until very 
lately, and after the original firm had been succeeded by that which now 
carries on the business, he delighted to visit the scene of his long labours, 
and only within the last few months were such visits necessarily aban- 
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doned. © His .fine constitution:stood by him to the last, and he expired 
peacefully; in the full possession of all his faculties, on the 11th ultimo. 
He was laid, on the 15th, in his family vault in Highgate Cemetery. 





ADMIRAL GRENFELL. 


‘AT the end of March died at Prince’s Park, Liverpool, aged 68, John 
Pascoe Grenfell, Admiral in the Brazilian service, and Brazilian Consul- 
General at that port. The son of a London merchant, he was born at 
Battersea in 1800, and commenced life as a midshipman in the East 
India Company’s service, in which he rose to be mate. He afterwards 
took service under the Republic of Chili, and distinguished himself in the 
war of independence against Spain, under Lord Cochrane, afterwards 
Earl of Dundonald, whom he followed to Brazil, and fought in the 
service of that new State against Portugal. In 1844 he obtained flag 
rank in the Brazilian navy, and two years later was appointed Consul- 
General for Brazil at Liverpool. He received a gold medal for assisting 
to save the lives of the passengers of the Ocean Monarch, which was 
burnt off that port in 1848. In 1850 he held the chief naval command of 
the Brazilian fleet in the war between the Argentine Republic and Monte 
Video, in which Brazil was involved, and which he speedily brought to a 
successful issue. 





T. BROWN. 


TOWARDS the end of March, died at his residence near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Mr. Thomas Brown, formerly one of the senior partners in 
the publishing house of Messrs. Longman & Co., Paternoster Row. He 
was in his gist year ; but, though he had retired from business some eight 
or nine years ago, he continued to show his love for the quarter in which 
the greater part of his life was spent, by resolving to pass the rest of his 
days under the shadow of St. Paul’s. He was the donor of the. painted 
window which stands over the western entrance of the cathedral, and his 
last walk from home was to witness the unveiling of his window, in 
company with the late Dean Milman. Mr. Brown was for many years 
an active member of the Court of the Stationers’ Company. 





J. E. LAUDER, R.A. 


In March died, at Edinburgh, aged 56, Mr. James Eckford Lauder, a 
member of the Royal Academy of Scotland... He was.a native of the 
neighbourhood of “‘Modern Athens,” and a pupil of Sir William Allan. 
Having studied art for some years at Rome, he returned to Scotland, and 
soon established his fame as an. artist by his “Ten Virgins,”-which was 
afterwards engraved. by .the Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts. For his two best known Scriptural pieces, “Wisdom,” and “ The 
Unjust Steward,” he.received.a.prize-of 200 guineas at Westminster Hall. 








